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262 DALRYMPLE'S (Sir D.— Lord Hailes) Tracts relative 
to the History of Scotland, 4to. Af. russia, 10s 64 Edin. 1800 


One of these Tracts was rigidly suppressed. The present is 


enriched with numerons MS. notes transcribed from those written b 
late Lord Woodhouselee. n by the 
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4553 Haites (Lord) Historical Memorials concerning the Pro- 


vincial Councils of the Scotish Clergy, from the earliest 
accounts to the Reformation, Edinb. 1769.—Canons of the 
Church of Scotland, drawn up in the Provincial Councils 
held at Perth, A.D. 1242 and A.D. 1269, ib. 1769.—Exa- 
mination of some Arguments for the High Antiquity of 
Regiam Majestatem ; and an Enquiry into the Authenticity 
of Leges Malcolmi, ib. 1769. — The Additional Case of Eli- 
zabeth claiming the Title and Dignity of Countess of Suther- 
land, by her Guardians, (which was decided in her favour) 
with pedigree, 1770, in 1 vol. 4to. neat, very scarce, 21. 12s. 6d. 

1769-70 


„The last article contains much valuable matter, illustrative of this noble 


family and its estates from a very early period. 
4554 Hailes.—Lactantius de Justitia, accurante D. Dalrymple, 


de Hailes, 12mo. neat, 5s. - Edinburgi, 1777 


4555 Hailes (Lord) Sketch of the Life of John Barclay, Author of 


* * 


Argenis, Sketch of the Life of Mark Alexander Boyd, 
Sketch of the Life of John Hamilton, a Secular Priest, Life 
of George Lesley, Sketch of the Life of Dr. Duncan Liddel, 
of Aberdeen, portrait, Sketch of the Life of Sir James 


Ramsay, portrait, Sketch of the Life” of John Law, of 


Lauriston, all by Sir David Dalrymple, afterwards Lord 
Hailes, 1730-Lo Account ſof the Life and Opinions of 
Archibald, Earl of te, by George Gleig, 1797, in one 
vol. 4to. h. ö. neat, very scarce, 21. 2s. - 1790-7 


The whole of the above interesting memoirs were privately printed, and 


a very limited number printed for the author's friends. 


4556 Hailes (Lord) Tracts, relative to the History and Antiquities 


of Scotland, Edin. 1800. — Catalogue of the Lords of 
Sessions, from the Institution of the College of Justice, in 
the year 1532, with Notes, Edin. 1798.—Private Corre- 
spondence of Dr. Francis Atterbury, Bp. of Rochester, 
and his Friends, plate, 1768.—Canons of the Church of 
Scotland, drawn up in the Provincial Councils, held at 
Perth, Edin. 1769.— Historical Memorials concerning the 
Provincial Councils of the Scotish Clergy, from the earliest 
accounts to the æra of the Reformation, by Sir David 
Dalrymple, Edin. 1769. — Examination of some of the 
Arguments for the High Antiquity of Regium Majestatem, 
and an Enquiry into the Authenticity of Leges Malcolmia, 
by Sir David Dalrymple, Edin. 1769, in 1 vol. 4to. fine 


copies, very rare, R. ö. russia, 10. 8s. - 1800 
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Sir David DALRYMPLE, Baronet, 
(Lord Hailes) 
One of the Lords of Seſſion in Scotland. 


Poſſeſſing a Memory, ſtored with the Retroſpect of Hiſtory ; and a Heart, overflowing 
with Senſibility, ſoftened by Domeſtick, and Sedentary Life; He was unable to bear 
the Shock, produced by the melancholy Cataſtrophe befallen Individuals, and the 
Symptoms of returning Barbariſm in Europe, which Events in the paſt year 
proclaim ! 

In this impaired State of Health, a conſcientious diſcharge of his duty as a 
Judge, expoſed him to get cold, which produced a fever, and, on the 29th No- 
vember, 1792, put an end to the Life of a truely honeſt Man ! with few foibles of 
his own, he was indulgent to 'Thoſe of other Men, except where they counte- 
nanced Immorality and Profaneneſs : diſtinguiſhed as a Scholar, his Writings were 
ever directed to promote the Intereſt of Religion and Virtue: in ſocial life, convi- 
vial and full of pleafantry ; without approaching to Intemperance, or inclining to 
be fatyrical : Never afluming more ſhare in converſation, than his Auditors were 

fully diſpoſed to promote, from the entertainment and information it afforded them: 

to his Family a Parent, in affectionate tenderneſs, and a Friend in comfort: In Faith 
and in practice, truely a Chriſtian: Leaving, alas! few ſuch Men behind! He is 
gone unto Gop! won he fervently adored ! and wou he zealouſly ſerved, by 
unaffected benevolence, and charity to his fellow-creatures. 
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8 
Of the LIFE of 


JOHN BAR CL AV, 


AUTHOR OF ARGENIS. 


— 
enn 


Abra "Ry IO che ſon of William Barclay and Anne de 
Malleville, was born at Pontamouſſon in Lorraine, on the 
28th of January 1582 (a). p 
He was educated at the College of the J eſuits 5 in Pontamonſſas ; ; 
and, when only nineteen years old, he publiſhed notes: on the 
Thebais of Statius (6). 

The Jeſuits remarked his genius for Uterature, and at 
to win him to their order. William Barclay looked on that at- 


tempt as a breach of truſt. Hence there aroſe a quarrel between 


him and the Jeſuits, who at that time were in high credit with 
the Duke of Lorraine. He quitted Lorraine in diſguſt, and con- 
ducted his fon to London (c). This was in the year 160g, juſt 
after the acceſſion of his native ſovereign to the Engliſh throne. 

1604. Young Barclay preſented to the King à Poetical Pane- 
gyric, as a New- year's gift (4); and, ſoon after, dedicated to 
him the firſt part of the Latin ſatire, intitled, Euphormion (e). 
had no ſooner left ſchool,” ſays Barclay, than the juvenile de- 
<* fire of fame incited me to attack the whole world, rather with 
W111 3 | | * 


18 


(a) Portrait, 
prefixed to 
Argents, 


(5) Bayle, 
Dict. 1. 468. 
edit, 1. Not. * 


(e) J. Nicii © 
Erythrei Pi- 
nacothec. iii. 
p. 619. edit. 
Lipf. . 
(4 Delit. ' 
Peet. Scat. i. 
83. 

(e) Euphorm, 


part 1. De- 


dic. edit. Elz n 


3 
* a view of promoting my own reputation, than of diſhonouring 
« individuals;” a confeſſion equally candid and fingular ! but 
which ought to have been made before he had learnt that his 
Gee, atires diſguſted the public (J). 
=” ” In the dedication of Euphormion, Barclay intimated his wiſh to 
enter into the ſervice of King: James, and profeſſed himſelf alike 
"my in that ſervice, © to convert his ſword into a pen, or his 
p {ood pen into a ſword; (g) [five enſem in ſtylos dividi, ſive ſtylos 
* in gladium porrigi jubes, præſto ſum ].“ To excell was his ruling 
paſſion; and youthful ſelf-ſufficiency led him to hope that he 
might excell in every department: but his flatteries, and even his 
confidence, a ſtill better title to the favour of princes, availed not. 
William Barclay was conſcientiouſly attached to the church of 
Rome; and his ſon profeſled the religion of his forefathers. In 
thoſe days a penfion beſtowed: on a Scottiſh Papiſt would have 
been numbered amongft the national grievances ; and the vulgar 
would not have diſtinguiſhed between favour ſhewn' to genius or 
learning, and partiality for the opinions of the perſon favoured. 
Hence, it ſhould ſeem, young Barclay loſt * of uy eſtabliſh- 
ment in England, 
| 1604. William Barclay paſſed over into France with his fon, 
and was chofen Profeſſor of Civil Law in the univerſity of An- 
#>) Menage, gers. It is ſaid that John attended the lectures of his father (þ): 


Remarqu rom man 

8 And, indeed, it appears f. y paſſages in his works, that 
d e. he was converſant in that ſcience which his father taught. 

p. 228. 


1605. Allured by ſome proffers of countenance and advance- 


ment, John Barclay returned to England, and abode in that coun- 
hy 25 ; try fora year (2). 
107. 1606. William Barclay died: John removed to Paris, married 
Louiſa Debonnaire, and ſoon after ſettled with his family at 


London. He there publiſhed the ſecond part of his Eupbormion, 
a Ut, it to that able and unpopular miniſter, the Earl of Sa- 


liſbury. 


ty ) 

liſbury. The. dedication begins thus: Nihil mihi debes, ſed 
virtuti tuæ, inclyte heros, quod hic liber honori tuo datur : 
** neminem oportuit omitti in publico queſtu, et qui in vitia 
non patebas, /altem nimiæ virtutis debuiſti accuſari,” (k). It was 
enn. language to utter in England, that the Earl of Saliſbury 
lay not open to any charge whatever; but that, on the contrary, 
he ought to be accuſed of too much virtue. The ſame writer, who 
could diſcover no faults in * aimed the ſhafts at: his ri- 
dicule at Sull ! 

Perhaps it was to along favour with King James, that Bar- 

clay, in the ſecond part of Euphormion, ſatirized tobacco and 
the puritans, (/). 
In this year he alſo publiſhed a brief narrative of the gun- 
powder-plot, which he had compoſed a few weeks after the diſ- 
covery of that treaſon. Its title is, Series. patefacti divinitus 
<« parricidii contra Maximum Regem regnumque Britanniæ co- 
gitati et inſtructi.“ It is hard to ſay what could have induced 
him to with-hold this narrative from the public, while the e- 
vents which it relates were peculiarly intereſting from their 
ſtrange nature; and then, after ſo long an interval, to ſend it 
abroad without the addition of a ſingle circumſtance that was not 
already known throughout Europe. 

1609, During the courſe of three years reſidence in England, 
Barclay received no token of the Royal liberality. Sunk in indi- 
gence, he only wiſhed to be indemnified for his Engliſh journies, 
and to have his charges defrayed into France. At length, he 
was relieved from thoſe urgent diſtreſſes by his patron Saliſbury. 

Of theſe circumſtances, ſo familiar and ſo diſcouraging to men 
of letters, we are informed by ſome allegorical and obſcure verſes 
written by Barclay at that ſad ſeaſon, (n). | 
Never did dependent offer incenſe more liberally to a patron 
than he did; for example, he admits, that Burleigh was a wiſe 

man; 


| 


(9 Euphorm, 
part. ii. De- 
dic, 


(1!) Euphornm, | 
part, ii. 284, 
297. 


(m) Delit. 
Poet. Scoot, i, 
93.—100. 


() Delit. 
Poet. Scot. 
i. 104. 


(e) See Bayle, 
Did. i. 369. 


40 


(e 


1 


man; but he adds, that the wiſdom of Burleigh bore the like 
proportion to that of his ſon, as the waters of the Thames do 
to the Ocean.“ (n). 

1610. He publiſhed his Apology for Enphoreion,! The ſaves 
rity of a ſatire that had excited enemies againſt him in every 
quarter of Europe, required ſome excuſe, or conciliatory pallia- 
tive. 

In this year, he alſo publiſhed the famous work of his: father, 
intitled, De Poteſtate Papz, et quatenus in reges et principes 
jus et imperium habet.“ Concerning this work a learned perſon 


of the Romiſh communion ſays, ** William Barclay proves, with 


« great judgement and erudition, that the Pope has no power, 
direct or indirect, over Sovereigns-in temporals ; and he'ſhews, 
that they who allow to him any ſuch power, whatever they 
may intend, do very great prejudice to the Roman-Catholic 
religion. John Mair [or Major}, a Scottiſh writer, who is not 
ſo much known and eſteemed as he deſerves, had written very 


cc 


£6 


4 


< well'to the ſame purpoſe an hundred years before. 


1612. That work having been attacked by Cardinal Bellar- 


min, Barclay publiſhed a treatiſe under the following title, Jo- 
cc 


hannis Barclaii Pzetas, five publicæ pro Regibus ac Principi- 
bus, et privatæ pro Gulielmo Barclaio Parente Vindiciz, ad- 
verſus Roberti, S. E. R. Cardinalis Bellarmini Tractatum, de 
 Poteftate Summi Pontificis in rebus temporalibus.” Paris, 4to. pp. 
798. 
1614. He publiſhed Icon animarum, perhaps the beſt, although 
not the moſt renowned of his compoſitions. It is a delineation of 


cc 


the genius and manners of the European nations, with remarks, 


moral and philoſophical, on the various tempers of men. | 
1615. Invited, as it is ſaid, by Pope Paul V. (o), Barclay de- 
termined to fix his reſidence under the immediate power of a 


pontiff whoſe: political conduct he had reprobated, and of a 


Court 
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court whoſe maxims he had cenſured with extraordinary free- 


dom. About the end of that year he quitted England (y), but 


not clandeſtinely, as his enemies reported ); and having haſtily 


paſſed through France, he ſettled at Rome with his family, in 
the beginning of the year 1616. 

In the-Parenefis, or, Exhortation to the Sectaries, Barclay 
mentions two reaſons which induced him to quit England, and 
take up his abode in Italy. His firſt was, leſt his children, 
by remaining in England, ſhonld have been perverted from the 
faith, - But he could have obviated that danger, by removing 
into France, in which country he had for friends Du Vair *, and 
Peireſc, (r). His ſecond reaſon was more ſingular : he perceived 
that his Pietas (or Vindication of his father) was pleaſing to he- 
retics, and that it diſguſted many perſons of the Romiſh com- 
munion. He repented of having written it; he then found that 
it contained erroneous: propoſitions, and he wiſhed to ſettle in 
Italy, that he might have leiſure and freedom to refute them, 

1617. He publiſhed, © Johannis Barclaii Paræneſis ad Sectarios 
Libri ii.“ Rom. 8vo. pp. 416. It is probable that by this Ex- 
hortation to the Sectaries he meant to give evidence of his own 
orthodoxy; and to atone for the liberties, almoſt heretical, which 
he had taken, as well with the Papal court, as with its moſt 
faithful adherents, But that court, which had Cardinal Bellar- 
min for its champion, required not the feeble and ſuſpicious aid 
of the author of Euphormion. 

Although Barclay found much civility at Rome, yet it does 
not appear that he obtained any emolument. Incumbered with 
a wife and family, and having a ſpirit above his fortune, he was 
left at full leiſure to purſue his literary ſtudies, It was at that 


* Guillaume du Vair, Preſident of the Parliament of Provence, afterwards 
Keeper of the Great Seals, and, at laft, Biſhop of Liſieux. 


B time 


() Balta- 
zar de Vias, 
Charitum 

Libri tres. 

P. 294.295 
(q) Paræne- 
i, præſat. 


(r) De Vias, 
Charit. i. 24. 


(n) Delit. 
Poet. Scot. 
i. 104. 


(e) See Bayle, 
Did. i. 469. 
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_ ; but he adds, that the wiſdom of ' Burleigh bore the like 

* proportion to that of has ſon, as the waters of the Thames do 
to the Ocean.“ (n). 

1610. He publiſhed his Ab for Euphorecion, The FEY 
rity of a ſatire that had excited enemies againſt him in every 
quarter of Europe, required ſome excuſe, or conciliatory pallia- 
tive. | | 

In this year, he alſo publiſhed the famous work of his father, 
intitled, © De Poteſtate Papæ, et quatenus in reges et principes 
jus et imperium habet.“ Concerning this work a learned perſon 


of the Romiſh communion ſays, ** William Barclay proves, with 


great judgement and erudition, that the Pope has no power, 
direct or indirect, over Sovereigns in temporals; and he'ſhews, 
that they who allow to him any ſuch power, whatever they 
may intend, do very great prejudice to the Roman-Catholic 
religion. John Mair [or Major}, a Scottiſh writer, who is not 
ſo much knowr and eſteemed as he deſerves, had written wy 
well to the ſame purpoſe an hundred years before. 

1612. That work having been attacked by Cardinal Bellar- 
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min, Barclay publiſhed a treatiſe under the following title, Jo- 
© hannis Barclaii Pzetas, five publicæ pro Regibus ac Principi- 


© bus, et privatz pro Gulielmo Barclaio Parente Vindiciz, ad- 
* verſus Roberti, S. E. R. Cardinalis Bellarmini Tractatum, de 


HPoięſtate Summi Pontificis in rebus temporalibus.” Paris. Ato. pp. 


798. 
1614. He publiſhed Icon anzmarum, perhaps the beſt, although 
not the moſt renowned of his compoſitions. It is a delineation of 


the genius and manners of the European nations, with remarks, 


moral and philoſophical, on the various tempers of men. 
1015. Invited, as it is ſaid, by Pope Paul V. (o), Barclay de- 
termined to fix his reſidence under the immediate power of a 


pontiff whoſe political conduct he had reprobated, and of a 


Court 


(5d)? 


court whoſe maxims- he had cenſured with extraordinary free- 


dom. About the end of that year he quitted England (5), but 


not clandeſtinely, as his enemies reported (); and having haſtily ' 


paſſed through France, he ſettled at Rome with his family, in 
the beginning of the year 1616, 

In the Paræneſis, or, Exhortation to the Sectaries, Barclay 
mentions two reaſons which induced him to quit England, and 
take up his abode in Italy. His firſt was, leſt his children, 
by remaining in England, ſhonld have been perverted from the 
faith. But he could have obviated that danger, by removing 
into France, in which country he had for friends Du Vair *, and 
Peireſc, (r). His ſecond reaſon was more ſingular : he perceived 
that his Pietas (or Vindication of his father) was pleaſing to he- 
retics, and that it diſguſted many perſons of the Romiſh com- 
munion. He repented of having written it; he hen found that 
it contained erroneous propoſitions, and he wiſhed to ſettle in 
Italy, that he might have leiſure and freedom to refute them, 

1617, He publiſhed, © Johannis Barclaii Paræneſis ad Sectarios 
“Libri ii.“ Rom. 8vo. pp. 416. It is probable that by this Ex- 
hortation to the Sectaries he meant to give evidence of his own 
orthodoxy, and to atone for the liberties, almoſt heretical, which 
he had taken, as well with the Papal court, as with its molt 
faithful adherents, But that court, which had Cardinal Bellar- 
min for its champion, required not the feeble and ſuſpicious aid 
of the author of Euphormion. 

Although Barclay found much civility at Rome, yet it does 
not appear that he obtained any emolument. Incumbered with 
a wife and family, and having a ſpirit above his fortune, he was 
left at full leiſure to purſue his literary ſtudies. It was at that 


Guillaume du Vair, Preſident of the Parliament of Provence, afterwards 
Keeper of the Great Seals, and, at laſt, Biſhop of Liſieux. 


B time 


(p) Balta- 
zar de Vias, 
Charitum 

Libri tres. 

P- 294.295 
() Paræne- 
is, præſat. 


(r) De Vas, 
Charit. i. 24. 


(is) Ph. To- 
maſini Illuſt. 
vir. vitæ, 

p. 189. J. . 
Erythrei, 
Pinacothec, 
iii. 624. 

(t) Tomaſini, 
ib. p. 190. 
(u) Euphorm, 
1. 73. 

(v) Caſſendi, 


vita baja 


(wv) J. &. E- 
rythræi. Pi- 
nacoth. iii. 

81. Tomaſini, 


p. 190. 


reſc * 


(n 


time that he compoſed his Latin Romance, called Argenis. He 
employed his vacant hours in the' cultivating of a flower-garden. 
Roſh [or Erythræus] relates, in the turgid Italian ſtyle, that Bar- 
clay cared not for thoſe bulbous roots which produce flowers of 
a ſweet ſcent; and that he cultivated ſuch as produced flowers 
void of ſmell, but having variety of colours. Hence we may con- 
clude, that he was amongſt the firſt of thoſe who were infected 
with that ſtrange diſeaſe, a paſſion for tulips, which ſoon after 
overſpread Europe, and is ſtill remembered under the name of 
the Tulipo-mania, Barclay had it to that exceſs, that he placed 
two maſtiffs, as centinels, on his garden; and, rather than a- 
bandon his favourite flowers, choſe to continue his reſidence in 
an ill-aired and unwholeſome habitation, (.) 

1621. Barclay died at Rome, on the 12th of Auguſt, (% a- 
ged 39. It ſeems that he died of the ſtone, a diſeaſe for which, 
in his Euphormion, he had vainly pronounced the plant Golden 
Rod to be a ſpecific, (u). At that time, his friend M. de Pei- 
was engaged in ſuperintending the publication of Ar- 
g6nis at Paris, (v). He was buried in the church of St Onu- 
phrius. His widow erected a monument for him, with his buſt 
in marble, at the church of St Laurence, on the road to Tivoli: 
but ſhe cauſed the buſt to be removed as ſoon as ſhe learnt that 
Cardinal Francis Barbarini had, in the ſame place, erected a mo- 
nument altogether ſimilar, in honour of his preceptor Bernardus 
Gulielmus a monte Sancti Sabini. My huſband, (ſaid that high- 
e ſpirited lady), was a man of birth, and one famous in the li- 
e terary world; and I will not ſuffer him to remain on a level 
« with a baſe and obſcure pedagogue,” (w). The inſcription on 
the monument of Barclay was eraſed: but by whom, or on 


Nicolas Claud Fabri, Seigneut de Peireſc, Counſellor of the Parliament of 


Provence, a learned man, and a generous protector of the learned. 


what 


LT 


what account, it is not certainly known. Paulus Freherus, a Ger- 
man compiler, aſcribes this to the malevolence of the Jeſuits, who, 
indeed, had no great cauſe to be ſtudious of preſerving the memory 
of Barclay, (x). But Tomaſini ſays, that he heard, from undoubt- 
ed authority, that the only cauſe for effacing the inſcription was, 


that the widow of Barclay propoſed to eret a more ſumptuous 


monument for him in another place, ()). This, however, has 
much the air of an affected pretence : for why disfigure one mo- 
nument, becauſe another, more ſumptuous, might be erected 


hereafter ?. 


Barclay left in ie e a Hiſtory of the Conquelt of Je- 
ruſalem by the Franks, [de Bello Sacro], and ſome fragments 


of a Hiſtory of Europe, (z). 


. Roſſi, mentions his having ſeen a tract written by Barclay, in 


which he condemned the defection of M. Ant. de Dominis, Arch- 


biſhop of Spalato, and foretold the diſaſters that afterwards be- 


fel that famous adventurer, (a). 


Barclay had two ſons; one born in England, and the other at 


Rome, (C). He had alſo a daughter, born in 1615, (e). Ma- 
phæus Barberini, Pope under the name of Urban VIII. is ſaid to 
have conferred a lucrative benefice on William, the eldeſt, (d). 
Menage ſaw one of the ſons at Paris with his mother, in 1652. 


He mentions a Latin Elegy of his writing, but treats his RIPary 
abilities with much contempt, (e). | 

Some very indecent deſcriptions in Euphormion lead us to 
form an unfavourable conjecture as to the manners of Barclay. 
There is, however, no proof that he was a looſe man; and, in- 


deed; it is probable that he wrote looſely, becauſe Perrodtil, 


whom he had choſen for his model in ſatire, affected that ſtyle. 
Barclay entered into the married ſtate at a very early period 


of lite; and he appears to have cgntinyed the fond buſband 


of 


(x) P. Freh- 
eri, Theatr. 


p. 1515. 


(y) Tomaſent, 
p. 190. 


(z) P. Freh- 
er. ut ſupr. 


(2) 7. N. E- 
rythræi, Pi- 


- nacoth. iii. 


622. 

(b) Delit. 
Poet. Scot. i. 
136. 

(e) De Lias, 
Charitum, 
P. 293» 
(4) J. N. E- 
rythrai, Pi- 
nacoth, iii. 
623. 

(e) Menage, 
Remarques 
ſur la vie 

d' Ayrault, 
p. 232. 


(/) Delt. 


Poet. Scots i. 
129. 


(s) Delit. 
Poet. Scot. i. 
136. 


(hk) Delt. 


Peet. Scot. i. 


107. 


(i) De Viat, 
Charit. i. 24. 
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of his Aloyſia: in that pleaſing poem, intitled, * nnen we 


- ſays, 


« Sint hilares menſz, nulli fine conjuge riſus,” (J). 


And again, in his Imago Alauſie, he introduces her chus ſpeaking, 


« Nulla maritarum plus me dilecta marito, 


« Pluſque ſuum coluit nulla marita virum.“ (g). 


An amiable ſtrain of filial affection 1 runs chrough d che nam ad- 


dreſſed to his father, (5). 


There is a preſumption, at leaſt, that 14 who was a aca ſon, 
and a good huſband, was alſo a virtuous man in other reſpects ; 


and if there had been any remarkable blemiſh in the morals of 


Barclay, ſome one of his numerous and virulent nee would 


have pointed it out. 


It muſt be owned, that As ſuffered much from the exceſlive 
jealouſy of his wife. In mentioning this circumſtance, unknown 
to his former Biographers, I do not mean any reflection on his 
character. He informed his friend Baltazar de Vias of this do- 
meſtic misfortune; and de Vias, in return for his confidence, 
ſent him an ingenious copy of verſes, intitled, Johanni Barclaio 


de Aloiſæ Debonarz conjugis das ()). 
De Vias contelles that 


40 3 res eſt triſtis, habere domi.“ 


But he aſeribes che jealouſy of Louiſa Debonaire to her - TY : 


n Eſt in cauſa timoris amor. 


And he ingenuouſly confeſſes that he had met with the like at 


home. 
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The Italian zealots branded the author of Euphormion with the 
title of Apgſlate. Erythræus fays, that it was the opinion of all 
the Roman Catholics in England, that Barclay affiſted King James 
in the compoling of a work called“ Funiculus triplex et Cuni- 
* eulus eräpler,“ (). I know nothing of any ſuch work of 
King James. It is probüble that Erythræus meant to ſpeak of 
the King's Apology, which has this fantaſtical title,“ Triplici 
«© nodo, Triplex cuneus, five Apologia pro ſuramento fidelitatis,” 
&ec. And had Erythræus been maſter of the ſubject, he would 
have known that the Apology! was compoſed in the Engliſh lan- 
guage; and that Dr James Montague, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
tranſlated it into Latin in a ſtyle very different from that of 
Barclay. 

There is a treatiſe with the title 10 Funiculus triplex et Cuni- 

« culus triplex :” but, if 1 miſtake not, it was written by one 
Anderton, an Engliſh Roman Catholic, (/). 
There ſeems no reaſon for ſuppoſing that Barclay ever aban- 
doned the tenets in which he had been inſtructed by his father. 
He himſelf ſays, 


431A 1 a F 1811 ? SITE _W- 1 | f 3 ; 
e Hot mihi fit Kanftucy ee Wen parentes, 
Et damnare meos mens mea nolit avos, (m). 
11163915909 leg. 


1 is true Ex before, he — to ; breathe 1 the air, ef the Va- 


tican, he boldly expoled the incroachments of the Papal See, and 


blamed the donations that had been laviſhhy made on monaſteries, 
as ſuperſtitious in their origin, and hurtful, in their conſequences. 
But many Roman Catholics, of) unqueſtionable zehl for their 
church, have treated of thoſe Luken n no leſs freedoin than 
Barclay did. 2431004 00604 29001 $321191199. 1157163 off - 

In a word, he appears' to have been ans to the Church, al- 


rn” * 


though not to the Court, of Rome. The Aiſtinction was well un- 


„ e in thoſe days; ; and it was a diſtinction of which the 


2 Proteſtants 


(&) Erythret, 
Pinacoth. iii. 
621. 


() Placciur, 
Theatr. A- 
nonym. i. 
Ne 2011. 


(m) Delit. 
Poet. Scot. i. 


120. 


(n) Delit. 


Port, Scet. i. 


120. 


( 10 ) 


Proteſtants might have made excellent uſe, had their ſagacity 
equalled their zeal, or had their internal [quarrels allowed them 
leiſure to take advantage of the quarrels amongſt their er 
ſaries. 

Barclay gave a ſignal proof of his ſiricerity in the Romiſh faith, 
by chuſing Rome for his place of reſidence, at a time when e 
pretenſions were high, and powerfully ſupported. 

The moſt exceptionable circumſtance in the character of Bar- 
clay is his adulation, © beſtowed indiſcriminately on all from 
whom he had either received, or expected to receive, favours. - 


In his retired moments, he lems to have — this: it 
extorted from him theſe feeling lines: 


Non me divitibus mentiri cogat egeſtas A PIRIE (, 
Laudibus et miſtas inſeruiſſe preces,” (). 


Nevertheleſs, in Argenis, his laſt work, he reſumed his an- 
cient practice, and ſcattered praiſes where-ever he looked to Trap 
advantage. | 

Thus much, however, muſt be admitted, that he was equally 
laviſh in encomiums on himſelf, as on his patrons. What ſhall 
we ſay of a verſifier, who, at the age of twenty-five, ſolemnly 
denounces oblivion to Britain, unleſs her memory ſhould be pre- 
ſerved to kuren Nen by him and has compeers ! ? 


« Jenens Eoã qua ſe Pater exerit arce, 

& Quaque facem condit noQurnis feſſus in undis 
Veſtrum fama tulit longè decus, omnia laudes 

« Implerunt veſtræ; coli quoque ſidera pulſant; 

«« Me tamen periturus honos ævoque ſeneſcet, 

„Cum vos rapti oculis, et erunt ſua regna futuris. 

Sic alt micuere prius, quorum ardua virtus * 
Tandem paſſa fitum eſt, et nomina rara ſuperſunt: on 


4 4100 
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e Solas vita manet quibus indulſere cicutæ 
« Paſtorum inſignes, quales mihi tradit Apollo, (o). 


With ſuch lofty thoughts of his own abilities and importance, 
Barclay had a natural propenſity to ſatire. But indigence con- 
ſtrained him to become a panegyriſt. Let learned men, if ſecure 
in independency, ſteer wide of that rock on which Barclay was 
impelled; and if they are poor, as Barclay was, let them com- 
miſerate him, without following his example. 

It now remains to make ſome obſervations on the various 
works of Barclay. 

His ſtyle in heroic poetry, like that of moſt of his contempo- 
raries, appears to have been formed after the faulty models of 
Statius and Claudian. In it, pomp of words is preferred to ner- 
vous ſimplicity, and trite ſentiments are concealed under gaudy 
language. 

The verſes that he compoſed on Margaret de Valois, the frail 
and ill-fated wife of Henry IV. of France, are well known. They 
have been often publiſhed as a ſpecimen of his poetry, in a col- 
lection familiar to every ſchool-boy, (p). 

The exordium is elegant, 


O Patria, O arces, O dulcia tecta parentum, 
«« Unde avus, unde pater, tres unde ex ordine fratres 
{© Sceptra tulere mei, mene O agnofcitis arces !” 


Thus tranſlated, 


O natal land, O towers, O ſweet abode, 
From whence my grandſire, whence my father ſprung, 
And three dear brothers, who ſucceſſive ſway'd 
The ſceptre, fay, do ye remember me!“ 


There 


(o) Delit. 
Poet. Scot, i. 
100. 


(e), Epigr. 
elect. in u- 
fam Scholz 


Etonenſis, 


(a 


There follows much raving of declamation, and the conclu- 
ſion is utterly abſurd. 


{© Ne credite vivam. 
& Jamdudum perii, jamdudum extincta ſuperſum,. 
«© Et vivo et morior toties. Me funere longo 

+ Nempe mori decuit, quæ tot per ſæcula clarum 


(WE ow anda Induco tumulo ſuprema Valeſia nomen,“ (4). 
Thus paraphraſed, after the manner of the original : 
——< Think not that I live. 
« Of yore 1 died, and dead, I ſtill ſurvive; | 
% And now, O fad viciſſitude, I die, _ 
| « And-2ow;1 liveagain Tons fit that I, 155 
g Poor remnant of the fam d Valeſian line, 
Should waſte in imperceptible decline, 
„Ihen, midſt my fathers claim the deſtin'd room, 
THe: And fix the * r on their tomb.“ 
Barclay excelled in \ hyperbole. He aps, chat in Britain chere 
are no waſte grounds. ar MPR HRS: 
(r) Deliz, ———< Nulla arva vacant, nulla avia,“ (r). 
Poet. Scot, i. tts 7 Ka PF 200th ee int 
86. . eee 
Of the Britiſh navy, at the acceſſion of King James, he thus 
ſpeaks: | 
& Vix puppibus æquor 
(s) Delir. «© Sufficit, et totos conſumunt carbaſa ventos * ). | | 
3 Scot. i. | | 88 ene 
7 


As the ſhips of Britain were Fx numerous, that than copld hard- 


ly find ſea-room, and as their ſails exhauſted all the winds that 
could fill them, we need not wonder at the apprehenſions of Na- 


ture, 


Th 7 
9 * 


WW 


lantic, and ſo to Terra Auſtralis incognita. 


is 31 — q 
L» eben . 


« Jamque novos fines, ratibus jam littora jungi, 
« Jam pontem Natura timet,” (t). 


King James lay ſicx. This exceedingly alarmed Barclay, who 
declared, that if the King died, 


'« Fas, leges, raptoſque deos nox obruet una.“ 


* This 1s too extravagant to admit of criticiſm. | X 

| It was ſingularly dutiful in Barclay, to wiſh that his parents 
| might equal the phcenix in longevity, (2). His loyalty, how- 
ever, conceived a with ſtill bolder: He prayed, that King James 
and his ſon Prince Henry might be immortal; and reign, in 
conjunction, over Britain for time evermore. 


—— © Aut, ft mortalia tangunt 
& Vota deos, terras habeas, terraſque perennis 
Cum genitore colas, nunquamque hc ſceptra relinquas,” (v). 


To give one example more :—Charles I. while a boy, had ſome 
infirmity in his legs. A plain man would have aſcribed this to 
the rickets, or to ſome other of the diſtempers to which children 
are liable. But, according to Barclay, there was a ; conſpiracy 
formed, in order to debilitate the heir- apparent. Of this the 
poet received undoubted information from one of the Deftinies, 
It ſeems, that the chief conſpirators were, Frenzy, Unrighteou/- 
neſs, Horror, the Furies, and Death herſelf. | 


80 Et Kabi, pallenſque Nefas, « et 2 Horror, 
Et Dire, et Mortis non unquam explebile pettus,” (a). 


D | Ought 


ture, leſt the Britiſh ſhould form a wooden bridge acroſs the At- 


(t) Delit. 
Poet. Scot. i. 
114. 


(42) I5. 102, 


(v) 16.93. 


(ww) 1b, $2, 


7 Delit. 
oet. Scot, i. 
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Ovght alt this to be excuſed as poetical fiction! Certainly; if 
poets have licence to utter whatever extravagancies they will; 
but, in works of imagination, as well as in matters more mo- 
mentous, there is a diſtinction between liberty and licence. 

The elegiacal verſes of Barclay deſerve more applauſe than his 
high-ſounding heroics ; for the nature of that meaſure, and its 
regularly returning ce/ura, curbed his imagination, and with- 
held ir from wild excurſions, 

His elegy, intitled Vota Mode/ia, has merit; and the verſes De 
Auguſto relate ingeniouſly an accident ſaid to have befallen Henry 
IV. af France in the courſe of his amours. 

It was in poetical fatire that Barclay excelled. His epigram 
ad Camelle matrem, although diffuſe, is exceedingly poignant. 


« O forma meliore quam Camellæ 


«© Matrem oportuit, O miſella mater, 

& [Unde, O, unde habet hunc Camella naſum, 
6 Frontem, pectora, dexteram, capillos ? 
Cum de te nihil he gerat Camella, . 

« Et vultu prop te neget parentem, 

Cum ſis pulchra, nitens, decore plena], 
Si potes meminiſſe, dic precanti 

&© Duis fedus genuit pater Camella? (x). 


If miſella, in the ſecond line, be changed into decora, the five 

verſes within crotchets may be omitted, without any detriment 

to the ſenſe or point of the epigram. | 
His Iambics, beginning, 


« Beata, quondam Principis luxus, Nape, () 


are ſpirited, and flow in the bittereſt ſtrains of ſatire. They re- 


late to a quarrel that is ſaid to have happened between two court 


ladies in the reign of Henry IV. of France. 
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The following paraphraſe will ſerve to e ſome notion of 
the original to an unlearned reader. 


Nape was once a King's delight, 
And ſhar*d his counſels and his bed, 
But ſoon as youthful bloom took flight, 
To Chloe's charms her lover fled. 


Bereav'd of honour, influence, truſt, 
The ſport of jilts, the prude's reproach, 
Nape reſolv'd, low in the duſt f 
To lay her envied rival's coach. 


Thus Amazonian dames of old, 
Their foe diſcover'd from afar, 

Rode on with flaming falchions bold, 
And mow'd the thickeſt ranks of war. 


Along the ſtreets as Nap roll'd, 
The fatal carriage ſhe deſcry'd, 
4 With gaudy colours deck'd and gold,. 
In all the pomp of wanton pride. 


% Drive on,“ fierce Nape gave the cry, 
4 Rage for a while reſtrain*d her tongue, 
= « And whelm yon painted harlotry 
x « Amidft the dirt from whence ſhe ſprung.” 


{© Drive on.” Her coachman lock'd his wheel, 
And Chloe's coachman laſh'd and ſwore, 
Enrag'd at every laſh to feel 
The carriages entangl'd more. 


Down leapt the furious dames ;—the crowd 
Receding, form'd a circle near ; 

They rail'd in ſtrains ſo foul and loud, 
That cinder-wenches bluſh'd to hear, 
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To Chloe's cheeks, to NapeE's noſe, 
The talons of her rival flew; 
They cuff'd, until alternate blows 

Their ſnowy ſhoulders turn'd to blue. 


Fe 


Their horſes kick'd, their lacqueys fought, 
Their hand-maids in the conteſt ſhar'd : 

To Rome no Edile ever brought | 
His gladiators better pair'd. 


The combatants ſo firmly ſtood, 


Equal in proweſs as in fame, 
That now of chaſte untainted blood 


No drop remains in either. dame. 


The compoſition of Euphormion is very unequal. Many of the 
ſtories in that work are puerile, indecent, and' ill told : but, on 
the other hand, the narrative of the ghoſts at Lyons (z) is at- 
tended with circumſtances of horror ſufficient to agitate the minds 
of the credulous, and even to excite ſome emotion in the ſtouteſt 
heart. il 

The deſcription of the inelegant boſpitality and vain ceremo- 
nies at the court of Albert and Iſabella, in the Low Countries, is 


lively, although ſomewhat extravagant; and the manner in which 
that Archduke was wont to enter the bed-chamber of his Infanta, 


[ætat. 46], is exceedingly ludicrous. ** He had no clothing on 
« ſave a linen-garment. In the one hand he held a filver jor- 
den together with a lighted taper ; in the other, a golden key 
and a ſword,” &c, (“ Erat enim linea ſolùm veſte inſtructus, 
** manuque illa matulam argenteam ac facem, hac clavem au- 
ream gladiumque geſtabat. His ille ornamentis inſignis ac- 
ceſſit ad torum, et Domina, inquit, ad imperium tuum ven,” ] (a), 
Henry IV. of France [Protagon] is cruelly ſatirized by Bar- 
clay. Born under the dominion of the family of Guiſe, and 


cc 


4. 


cc 


educated 
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educated by the Jeſuits, Barclay appears to have imbibed early 
prejudices againſt that Prince, and to have taken pleaſure in 
deſcanting on the weak and exceptionable parts of his charac- 
ter, (6). 

Sulli [ Doromi/us], as well as his ſovereign, fell under the petu- 
lant laſh of Barclay; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the imagi- 
nary audience given by that miniſter is humorouſly related, (c). 

The account of the private life of the Emperor Rodolphus, and 
of the ceremonies of a grand German ſupper, are not the leaſt en- 
tertaining parts of Euphormion, (d). 

But that which, for poignancy of ſatire, and a happy ſelection 
of familiar incidents, exceeds every other paſſage in Euphormion, 
is the deſcription of what paſled at the houſe of the Puritanical 
clergyman, (e). There is nothing in Cervantes or Fielding more 
ſtrongly coloured. It may not be unfit to obſerve, that Barclay, 
while openly attacking the Puritans, aims an ambiguous ſtroke 
at the firſt reformers, and covertly ſatirizes the married clergy, 
The compilers of the Index Expurgatorins were ſo little ſenſible of 
this, that they gave orders for mutilating the narrative, (/). 

In Euphormion the Jeſuits are too often and too abruptly intro- 
duced, Family reſentments, and perſonal cauſes of quarrel, ob- 
viouſly conducted the pen of Barclay in his ſtrictures on thoſe 
Fathers. 

The Apology for Euphormion is embarraſſed. 
fence nor a recantation; for the author wiſhed to gain the favour 
of the enemies. whom he had made to himſelf, and yet would not 
altogether abandon a darling work. 


He judiciouſly took advantage of the folly or malevolence of 
his critics, who applied a wrong key to ſome ſtories in Euphor- 
mon, and aſcribed. meanings to. him that, in all probability, he 
never meant, 
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It is neither a de- 


(5) Eupborm, 
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(c) Euphorm. 
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With regard to paſſages of which the meaning could not be 
miſunderſtood, he followed another courſe, Thus, admitting 9 
that he had ridiculed the Archduke Albert and his conſort Iſa- 8 
bella, he ſays, © Now, ſince I muſt ſpeak ſeriouſly, I declare, that | 
I hold them to be more illuſtrious for their virtues, than on ac- 


(g) Atol. Eu- ; ; ; 
Fler p. 336. count of their high birth and power,” (g). 


It was ſaid in Euphormion, That Philip II. of Spain conſulted k 
his confeſſor, Whether faith ought to be kept with his here- | 
** rical ſubjets? and that he received an anſwer in the nega- 
„tive.“ And this expreſſion was much cenſured. Barclay made 
anſwer, That © he had ſaid nothing in his own name againſt 9 
** Philip II.;” as if he had not deviſed the ſcenes of a tragedy | 
which he ſuppoſes to have been the work of ſome unknown per- | 
83 ſon ! (4). 
40. 
Apel. Eu- His Apology with reſpect to the Emperor Rodolphus ſhews to 
Phorm. 337» ww i 3 
„ what extremities this unhappy ſatiriſt was reduced. The Em- 
* <* peror,” ſaid he, © is dead; my words will not be heard in 
* his rale, and his manes are not ſolicitous about earthly 
„ « A. 
According to Barclay, in Eupbormion, the Germans were dull, | 1 
1 | very formal, and much addicted to illiberal drankenneſs. But - 
1 in the Apology he ſays, My ancient original is from Ger- 
* * many; and I am ſtudious, even to an exceſs of reſpect, in 4 
e cultivating the friendſhip of the Germans. Their candour, 4 
as to what I uttered in Hort, ſhews them to be worthy of ſe- 3 
+ rious commendation; and their judgement of things is fo _— 
*© juſt, that they will neither value the ſemblance of good offices, - 1 | 
(4) 4b. 337- © nor, through prejudice, revenge an imaginary inſult,” (4). - 
He endeavours to find ſome apology for the ludicrous and con- z 
temptible character that he had drawn of Henry IV. With re- 
ſpect to Philip II. he took ſhelter under the pretence of the re- 
flections having been uttered by a third perſon, But, with re- 


ſpect 
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** 


( 29 ) 


fpect to Henry IV. he oppoſed the eulogiums of a third perſon 
ro what was related in his own name, (/). And as to Sulli, he 


even prevaricated, being defirous that his readers ſhould imagine 


that the doubtful word doromiſus ¶ gift-hater] implied one whoſe 
integrity rejected bribes, and not one whoſe parſimonious temper 
abhorred to make preſents, (m). 


It would be tedious to go through all the particulars in the A- 


pology. It ſuggeſts this concluſion, that he who aſſumes the 
character of Unwer/al Satiriſt, ought to be previouſly certain 
that he is never to need the patronage or favour of any indivi- 
dual on earth. 

The Narrative of the Gunpowder-plot is perſpicuous, and ſo cau- 
riouſly worded, as to leave the religion of the author uncertain. 
In its exordium and concluſion there is a large mixture of de- 
clamation and flattery, ingredients not proper for hiftorical com- 
poſitions. 

There are many things in the con Animarum which may ſeem 
trite in this age, although they had the appearance of novelty 
when Barclay committed them to writing; for, in thoſe days, 
the *intercourſe between different nations was not ſo eafy or ſo 
general as it is now. 

Barclay propoſed to draw the outlines of national characters ; : 
and his ſketch is more correct than could have been looked for 
from one whoſe perſonal knowledge was not extenſive, The 


character of a nation may be truly delineated ; and yet to ſup- 


poſe that in every individual of that nation this are traces to 
be found of ſuch national charaQer, is the concluſion of igno- 
rance or prejudice. When Barclay, as a philoſopher, or as a cu- 
rious ſpectator, defcribed the diſpoſitions and manners of na- 
tions, he meant not to attempt the impoſſible taſk. of deſcribing 
the diſpofitions and manners of every man, 


Pretas, 


(1) Apol. Eu- 
phorm. 332. 


(m) 15. 334 


(n) Paren, 
p. 207. 


() 1b. p. 343. 
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Pietas, or, The Vindication of William Barclay,” is a very 


learned work. It diſplays ſo much reading, eſpecially in law 


and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that we may conjecture it to have been 


partly compiled from the manuſcript collections of that eminent 
Civilian and Canoniſt. | 

The arguments in the Parene/is are rather popular than pro- 
found, and, as it ſhould ſeem, are ſometimes injudiciouſly ma- 
naged. Thus, in order to prove that the angels are mediators of 
interceſſion, Barclay appeals to 2 Macc. xv. 22. 23. and Tobit, xii. 
15.; and yet he beſtows no pains in vindicating the conteſted au- 
thority of the books to which he appeals. 
He ſuggeſts what he terms“ an eaſy and very credible in- 
terpretation” of a paſſage in the Apocalypſe, xx. 8. 9g. © St 
John,” ſays he, did not err in offering adoration to the an- 
gel; but the angel declined to receive that honour from one 
who was himſelf an apoſtle, a propher, and a perſon moſt 
dear to Chriſt: and thus it was Holy Humility 2 moved St 
John to offer adoration, and the angel to reject it.” 
Some anecdotes interſperſed in the Parænęſis do little contie 
to the accuracy and judgement of Barclay, He ſays, That he 
frequently heard King James offer ſtrong reaſons to ſhew, that 
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John Knox was not only a wicked man, but alſo a magician, 


[* non impium modo, ſed magum, J. And arguing againſt the 
promiſcuous uſe of the ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue, he tells 
a ſtory of an old Engliſh lady, who wiſhed that all the writings 
of the Fathers were burnt, excepting Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, 


(n). Barclay forgot that his old lady muſt have flouriſhed in the 
times of Sir Philip Sydney, 


His language, in the. Parenefis, with 8 to endete 
is very different from what he held in England; for he pathe-, 
tically laments that the revenues of the See of Wincheſter are no 
more than the ſhadow of what they once were, 0. 

The 
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The work which has immortalized the name of Barclay is 


Argenis. 25 
We muſt, however, admit, that Grotius ſurpaſſed all bounds 


of propriety when he deſcribed Barclay as one, 


 « Who teaches Rome to ſpeak in Latian phraſe.** 


([“ Romam Romano qui docet ore loqui.”] 


for there are various unclaſſical expreſſions and many Galliciſms: 


in Argenis. 

An intimate #cquaintance of the redoubtable Scioppius ſaid, 
« That it contains full thirteen hundred improprieties, beſides 
many eſſential errors in language, and many expreſſions un- 
* known to the ages of pure Latinity, (). Yet Scioppius, and 
all his hypercritical aſſociates, could not have compoſed a trea- 
tiſe bearing the marks of ſuch uncommon and diverſified genius. 
Their time would have been employed more profitably, if, inſtead 
of enumerating the grammatical errors in Agens, they had cor- 


reed them, and thus enabled young ſtudents to derive benefit 


from the labours of Barclay, without hazard of contracting im- 
nn from his ſtyle. | 


" Baltazar de Vias ſays, that ſome of the verſes in Argenis are 


of his compoſition ;—** Argenis de me fert carmina,”—(g): and 
we can hardly doubt the truth of his aſſertion; for it is made in 
an elegy addreſſed to Barclay. 


- Argenis is generally ſuppoſed to be a hiſtory under feigned 
names, and not a romance. Barclay himſelf contributed to 
eſtabliſh this opinion, by introducing ſome real characters into 
the work. But that was merely to compliment certain digni- 
taries of the church, whoſe good offices he courted, or whoſe 
power he dreaded. The key, prefixed to Argenis, has perpe- 
nated” the error. There are, no doubt, many incidents in it. 

E that: 


( ) Balzac, 
Remarques 
tur /e B erger 
extravagant. 


p. 699. 
() De Viaz, 
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fa Merage, 
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ſur la vie 


d' Ayrault. 
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( 22 ) 


that allude to the ſtate of France during the civil wars in the 


| fixteenth century; but it requires a ſtrong imagination indeed to 


diſcover Queen Eliſabeth in Manisbe, or Henry III. of France 
in Meleander/ On the whole, Arg#nis appears to be a poetical 
fable, replete with moral and political reflections. The Telemachus 
of Fenelon, formed on a plan ſomewhat ſimilar, contains many 
paſſages which have been ſuppoſed to allude to the principal 
events of the laſt century, | 

Arginis was firſt publiſhed at Paris in 1621, 8vo; and it has 
been reprinted ſeveral times. The edition of Leyden, 1664, 
8vo, is ſcandalouſly incorrect: it is accompanied with inſipid 
notes by a Benedictin, named Bugnot, who taught Rhetoric in 
the Abbay of Tiron, (r). 

A tranſlation of Argenis into French was publiſhed at Paris, 
1622, 8vo. There is alſo a tranſlation of it in Italian, made 9 
Francis Pona. 

It was firſt tranſlated into Engliſh "i Sir Robert Le os at 
the command of Charles I. London, 1628, 4to.; and afterwards 
by Kingſmill Long, Eſq; London, 1636, 4to. 

In 1772, there was publiſhed, at London, in four ok 
12mo, © The Phoenix, or, The Hiſtory of Polyarchus and Ar- 
* genis. By a Lady,” The preface to it ſays, * That the edi- 
* tor has made uſe of both the former tranſlations occaſionally ; 
* and whenever a doubt aroſe, had recourſe to the original.” 


The lady would have done as well had ſhe made uſe of the ori- 


ginal, and only conſulted the tranſlations when ny. doubt a- 
roſe, 

I am not ſtudious to deſcribe the tranſlations of Euphormion; 
a book which, for obvious reaſons, ought never to have been 


rendered into any vulgar language. It may be fit, however, to 


obſeftwe, that Claud Moriſot publiſhed a continuation of Eu- 
phormion, under this title, Alitophili Veritatis Lachrymæ.“ It 
is a maſterpiece of abſurdity. i 
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Theſe ſheets are offered to the Public as a ſpecimen of a Biogra- 
phia Scotica, Such a work, on a large and liberal plan, would de- 
ſerve approbation. This ſpecimen points out the manner that ſeems moſt 
0 fit for executing it. If other lives are publiſhed on the fame plan, 
Y * the Author of this Sketch will be encouraged to ait in the general 

defign, | 
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ARK ALEXANDER: Borp, a younger ſon of Robert Boyd 
of Pinkill in Ayrſhire, was born on the 1 3th of January 
1562, (1). | 

Having loft his father early, bo was Ane under 8 inſpec- 
tion of his uncle, Mr James Boyd of Trochrig, who, with the 
unpopular title of Archby 1ſhop of Glaſgow, performed the offices of 
miniſter of the Barony pariſh in that city, (2). q 

Young Boyd, in his nature lively and headſtrong, ſoon grew 
weary of academical diſcipline, quarrelled with his preceptors, re- 
nounced his ſtudies, and, eager to become a man of the world, 
preſented himſelf at court. 

It is probable that he chiefly 3 on the patronage of Robert 
fourth Lord Boyd, Who, if I miſtake not, was the couſin-german 
of Boyd's father. i 

All that we .learn of his proficiency at court is, that he fought 
one duel, and was engaged 3 in numberleſs broils, (3). 

1581. His uncle, who might have had ſome authority over 
him, was now dead, (4); and his other relations adviſed him to 
follow the profeſſion of arms in the Low Countries; for they could 
not moderate his impetuous and unruly ternper ; and pothbly, 
they were little inclined, or little able to ſupport him in a manner 
of life which had no determined object or aim. Boyd readily con- 
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(1) Sibbald, 
Prodr. Nat. 
Hiſt, Scot. 

part 2,1.iii.Fr. 
c. 2. 


(2) Sibbald, ib. 
Keith, Cata- 
logue, Scot. 
Biſh. p. 155. 


(3) Sibbald, id. 


(4) Keith, ib. 


(5) Sibbald, ib. 


(6) Sibbald, ib. 


(7) Sibbold, ib. 
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ſented to become a ſoldier; but he choſe France rather than the 
Low Countries for the theatre of his future atchievements. He 
went to Paris, furniſhed with a ſmall ſtock of money, all of which 
he ſoon loſt at dice, (5). This, the author of his memoirs aſcribes 
to © ſome ſecret fate“. But we may abſolve fate; for, when the 
raw and ſelf-ſufficient go amongſt ſharpers, they ought to aſcribe 
their ruin to folly, 

Boyd, obferving that young perſons of quality, and even mi- 
litary men, were wont to attend academical leQures at Paris, re- 
ſumed his ſtudies. The teachers to whom he attached himſelf 
were, J. Marius d'Amboiſe, Profeſſor of Philoſophy ; J. Paſſerat, 
Profeſſor of Eloquence, not only a ſcholar, but a wit alſo, and a 
poet; and Gilb, Franc. Genebrand, Profeſſor of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, who, afterwards, by his zeal for the French League, tar- 
nifhed the reputation that he had gained by his literary abilities. 
Guillonius alſo is mentioned amongſt the Profeſſors under whom 
Boyd ſtudied, (6). 

He next reſolved to apply himſelf to the Civil law; and he went 
to the univerſity of Orleans, where that ſcience was taught by ]. 


Robertus, (7), a man principally known for having dared to be- 


come the antagoniſt of Cujacius. 

But Boyd ſoon quitted Orleans, and went to the univerſity of 
Bourges. Cujacius, who taught the Civil law there f, received 
him with kindneſs, (8); and, poſſibly, not with the leſs kindneſs 


that his new ſcholar had quitted Orleans, and Profeſſor Robertus. 


It is ſaid, that Boyd obtained the friendſhip of Cujacius, by wri- 
ting ſome verſes in the obſolete Latin language. Perhaps that 


* « Occulto veluti fato.” 


+ As the little particulars concerning thoſe French Profeſſors may be known to 
perſons converſant in literary hiſtory, it was judged Waren to make a parade 
of authorities for vouching them. . 


learned 
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learned man liked thoſe verſes beſt which approached neareſt to 
the ſtandard of the Twelve Tables, (9). 

While at Bourges, Boyd applied his mind to ſerious ſtudy, with 
more earneſtneſs than could have been looked for from a perſon 
of his age and deſultory temper, (10). 

But, unfortunately, his ſtudies were interrupted, not by the 
conſtitutional fickleneſs of his own diſpoſition, but by a public 
_ calamity. The plague broke out at Bourges; and Boyd, dreading 
the infection, fled to Lyons. It broke out at Lyons; and he fled 
into Italy. There he became acquainted with a perſon whom he 
calls Cornelius Varus. Having been ſeized with an ague, he return- 
ed to Lyons for change of air, It is ſaid, that the being deprived 
of the converſation and ſalutary advices of his friend Varus, was 
the only regret which he had in quitting Italy, (11). 

Varus, however, was not a fit friend for Boyd, whoſe vanity he 
flattered with all the extravagance of Italian hyperboles. 

Boyd, as will be ſeen hereafter, prided himſelf on the excellence 


of his Latin poetry, Varus addreſled the following panegyrical 
verſes to the young poet. 


Tempora dum numero, et muſæ momenta Latin, 
“ Prima do, Care, tibi. 
Proxima dicantur geniali tota Catullo, 
«© Optima Virgilio. 
&« Inque Caledoniis debentur prima poetæ 
Tempora Sedulio *. | 
Proxima, ni pigeat, paulo majora canenti 
6 Do, Buchanane, tibi. 
« Tertia ſolerti, rumpantur ut ilia vulgo, et 
«© Optima do Bodio. 


Nec Maro Romuleos tantum, quantum ille Britannos, 
*©. Ingenio ſuperat, (12). 


Either from the ignorance of Varus, or the careleſſneſs of the printer, Sido- 
nius is put for Sedulius. 


That 


(9) Sibbald, ib. 


(ro) Sibbald, ib. 


(11)$3bbald,ib, 


(12) M. A. Bo- 
dii Epiſtolæ, 
&c. p. 145» 


(x3) S550, 
ib. Hymni, 
p. 117. 


(14) Sibbald, ib. 
Literularum 1. 
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That Boyd © ſurpaſſed Buchanan, and all other Britiſh poets, in 
©* a greater degree than Lucretius, Catullus, and all other Roman 
e poets, were ſurpaſſed by Virgil,“ is an aſtoniſhing aſſertion; 
and I doubt much whether ſovereign princes, or even miniſters of 
ſtate, in their higheſt proſperity, have, at any time, received 
more hberal incenſe from ſycophants and paraſites. 

1585. It is probable, that Boyd, on his return to Lyons, [about 
1585] aſſiſted the ſtudies of a young man, P. C. Danconet; but it is 
uncertain, whether in the capacity of a tutor or of a friend, (13). 

1587. A numerous army, compoſed of mercenary Germans and 
Swiſs, invaded France, in ſupport of the King of Navarre. Boyd 
joined the troops that marched from Auvergne to reinforce the ar- 
my of Henry III. His commander was a Greek by birth, an offi- 
cer of cavalry, Boyd mentions not his name; but deſcribes him 
as one who, with the ſpecious advantages of elocution, and a noble 
figure, was volatile, forward, eaſily provoked, and of ungo- 
« vernable paſſion *.“ The temerity of this commander expoſed his 
ſoldiers to more hazard in ſkirmiſhes with the peaſants, than they 
would have found in the ſtorming of towns. Boyd received a ſhot 
in the ancle; and this is all that we know, with certainty, of his 
military ſervices, (14). 

Danconet was with him 1n that campaign, as appears from the 
following verſes, addreſſed by Boyd to his pupil. 


« Ft nos militiam ſimul, et pia caſtra ſecuti | 
« Egimus excubias, nec inertem ſenſimus hoſtem,” (15). 


* «© Quantum ego video mihi Tiernum [Thiern in Auvergne] excunti Florius 

« [Fleury] augur fuit, neque pingi melius noſter præfectus equitum, neque fingi 

e potuit, quam ille ore expreflit, levem, impudentem, iracundum, impotentem.“ 

Fleury, it is probable, uſed the word &tourdi, tranſlated levis by Boyd. We have 
no word that expreſſes ſuch a character: giddy approaches neareſt to it. 


The 
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The Germans and Swils failed in their attempt to croſs the 


Loire. The former were driven out of France with great ſlaugh- 
ter; and the latter obtained leave to depart, in conſequence of a 
moſt diſhonourable capitulation, (16). 


1588. Boyd now fixed his reſidence at Thoulouſe, and again 


applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Civil law under Fr. Roaldes, a 
celebrated profeſſor, (17). It appears that, about this time, he 
wrote ſome tracts on that ſcience, and projected others; and that 
he even had it in view to compoſe a ſyſtem of the law of na- 
tions, (18). 


But at Thoulouſe Boyd again met with an unexpected inter- 


ruption of his ſtudies. While he was in that city, the inhabi- 
tants roſe and murdered Duranty, the Firſt Preſident, and Dafis, 
Advocate-general, with others of inferior quality. The ſtory of 
that fatal tumult is told by Boyd, in a letter to Cornelius Varus. His 
narrative 1s conciſe and forcible: it 1s alſo curions, as having been 
drawn up by an eye-witneſs, and as containing circumſtances not 
to be found elſewhere. The learned reader will perceive how much 
the following tranſlation falls ſhort of the original, 


* Inow fulfil my promiſe to you: Here you have an account 
of what has been done, and 1s actually doing at Thoulouſe, 
This city, with the reſt, revolted long ago from the King, ſent 
fit meſſengers to Cæſar [the Duke of Guiſe], and plighted their 
faith to be ſubſervient to him in all things. Accordingly, 
when the meeting of the eſtates came to be held at Blois, fac- 
tious men, and dependents of Guiſe, were choſen by the people, 
without any regard to their ſenate, men who might not only 
attend to the concerns of the city of Thoulouſe, but alſo favour 
the intereſts of the party, and enforce its reſolutions in that aſ- 
ſembly. But when Cæſar, who knew how to conquer, and yet 


knew not how to reign, fell, pierced by many wounds, the de- 


puties took flight, and returned to Thoulouſe. As ſoon as their 
; B chief 
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(16) Mezeray, 
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(18) Literula- 
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p. 176.—180. 
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* chief, the Biſhop of Comenge, [Urbain de St. Gelais de Lan- 
* ſac] (19), got into the city, he judged that no time was to be 
** loſt; and therefore, having ſent for the leaders of the faction, 
© he exhorted and inflamed them to revenge, at any rate, the 
** murder of Guiſe; and he repreſented to them, that on this de- 
+ pended their character for good faith; and that, without ſuch 
** vengeance, they would be left hopeleſs and diſhonoured. In 
conſequence of this, he preſented a petition to the ſenate, 
“ praying, That the conſtitution of the city might be changed, and the 
* people admitted to vote. By force he obtained all his requeſts. 
*© This obliged the Firſt Preſident, Duranty, to fly, a man with 
“ whom the Biſhop had been long at variance, and who, beſides, 
was unpopular. The Biſhop ſtopped him while about to leave the 
city, and delivered him into the cuſtody of his enemies. 'Then, 
having ſettled the plan with his aſſociates, he reſolved, under 
colour of an inſurrection of the multitude, to cut off Duranty. 
The foremoſt to concur in this plan was G. Macoan, one of the 
eight Capitouls; a perſon of moſt abandoned life, and who might 
© be termed the Father of all flagitiouſneſs *. Aſſaſſins were cho- 
* ſen, with ſome of the populace to accompany them. To be 
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© ſhort, the ſelet armed men called Duranty out, fearleſs, and 


prepared for the worſt, from the tears and embraces of his 


„ wife and daughter; and ſtabbed, with repeated wounds, that 
« eminent and reſpectable old man, dragged his body through 
* the mire in the ſtreets, and hurried it to the gibbet. At that 
* time I exhorted G. Macoan, who profeſſed himſelf the friend of Du- 
* ranty, to uſe his authority and influence for refifling the populace ; 
adding my aſſurances, that, whatever might be the event, I would 
*+ ſecond him at the hazard of my liſe: He made anſwer, that he dun 
not attempt any thing; for that there were two thouſand men in 
* arms; although, indeed, their number did not amount to threeſcore, 


cc 


* Turpitud:num omnium Pater.“ 


« But 


1 


&* But the truth is, he had conſpired with the Biſhop of Comenge to 
© kill Duranty. At night, there were many perſons put to death. 
“ Dafis, Advocate-general, diſtinguiſhed for his own ſervices to 
the public, and for the merit of his father, [Preſident of Gre- 
© noble], was torn from the arms of his wife, and moſt unwor- 
thily murdered. When day dawned, the citizens flocked to- 
gether to view ſo ſtrange a ſpectacle. The Biſhop of Comenge 
came on horſeback; and hearing that the bodies were not yet 
interred, he called out to his partiſans, in the language of tra- 
e gedy, Let them be food for birds of prey. Nevertheleſs, Coſte, 
* one of the Capitouls, and Daupreſſe, the Treaſurer, having 
ſtaid the tumult, took charge of their burial, There hung in 
the great hall a fine portrait of the King. That was torn down 
and given to the young rabble, that it might be dragged 
through the kennel to the gallows. In this the corpſe of Du- 
ranty was wrapped up, and ſo thrown into the grave. Juſt as 
I am writing, the city-gates are ſhut, chains extended acroſs 
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* moſt of the citizens. The prieſts, regular as well as ſecular, 


« parade in arms. There are even ſome of them who aſſume the 
© character of officers amongſt the populace. Terrible is the pre- 
* ſent appearance of the city. You may expect to hear of the ſe- 
% quel from me. Farewell,” (20.) 

Boyd was ſeized by the inſurgents, and thrown into priſon. 
He himſelf ſays, that he was ſet free on account of his innocence 
(21). But the author of his memoirs, with more likelihood, 
aſcribes this deliverance from moſt imminent danger to the inter- 
ceſſion of ſome of his learned friends, (22); for, during thoſe 
times at leaſt, innocence afforded no ſecurity at Thoulouſe. 

Accompanied by his friend Danconet, Boyd left Thoulouſe and 
its inhabitants, whom he emphatically terms, 

** Exitiale ſuis genus et crudele Tholoſæ; 


and, 


the ſtreets, and trenches thrown up to fortify the houſes of 
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and, after having encountered many hardſhips and dangers, ar- 
rived at Bourdeaux, (23). He then went to Rochelle: but the 
air of that place not agreeing with his conſtitution, he left it, 
and fixed his reſidence at Fontenay in Poictou, (24). There he 
paſſed his hours in ſtudy, and in converſation with his friends. 
But it is ſaid, that he ſometimes quitted this happy retirement, 
to engage in military enterpriſes. At that ſeaſon, all France was 
in arms; and, beſides the general war between the leaguers and 
Henry IV. there were wars in every province amongſt the nobi- 
lity, who blended their own quarrels with thoſe of the public. 
Boyd, fearleſs in his nature, paſſionately fond of the name of a 
ſoldier, and zealous for the intereſt of his friends, had conſtant 
opportunities of appearing in that character which he moſt affect - 
ed, (25); and although he could not perform any part to be re- 
membered in hiſtory, he could {till indulge his ſtrange propenſity 
to war. So thoroughly had he perſuaded himſelf of the indiſ- 
penſable union between civil ſcience and arms, that he thus ad- 
dreſſed his nephew Robert Boyd, who had come to France with 
the view of proſecuting his ſtudies: © Peace and war muſt ever 
be alternate throughout our lives; ſo he who has only taſted of 
that ſort of knowledge which belongs to one of thoſe two con- 
“ ditions, is but half a man, and will never live either ſafely or 
* comfortably :— ſerve a campaign of three months at leaſt, and 
© mark carefully the nature of military diſcipline, and the du- 
„ ties performed by ſoldiers,” (26) *. 

There is a tradition, that Boyd acted in the quality of pre- 
ceptor to young gentlemen of the reformed religion in France, 
(27). Of this there are hardly any traces to be diſcovered in his 
writings. A perſon who, like Boyd, had an enthuſiaſtic love of 


** 


* 


* « Tn omni vita in pace erimus vel in bello; qui alterius tantùm artis deguſta- 
« vit, eſt ſemivir ille, et neque tute vivet neque bene ;— ad minus trimeſtria facias 
tipendia, et morem merendi obſerva diligenter.” 


independency, 


4 


independency, would not willingly have informed the public, 
that his condition was not equal to his mind. 

1591. It appears, however, that he intended to read on the Ci- 
vil law; for the heads of his lectures on the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian 
are ſtill extant (28); and, in one of his MS. letters, he addreſſes him- 
ſelf, in the ſtyle of a preceptor, to ſome young perſon, and exhorts 
him to be modeſt and reſerved in mixed company, (29) &. 

His friends in Scotland now urged him to return to his native 
country, and flattered him with the hopes of countenance and 


preferment from James VI. Patrick Sharp particularly, under 


whom Boyd had ſtudied at Glaſgow, wrote repeated letters to him 
on that intereſting ſubject. One of them, ſtill preſerved, is at 
once polite and pious, (30). 

To this Boyd made anſwer, My fituation is exceedingly vexa- 
“ tious; for bad health has obliged me, for a long while, to live 
« obſcurely in France; and my ſcanty circumſtances will not 
« allow me to make a tolerable figure in my own country,” (31). 

It appears, however, that Boyd did not omit the moſt judicious 
means of recommending himſelf to the notice of his Sovereign. He 
inſcribed an edition of his Latin poems and epiſtles to James VI. 
(32.) After having praiſed the King for his affability and greatneſs of 


* « Quz tibi a me officia debentur eo ſtudio præſtiti et voluntate, ut tuum ani- 
c mum mei arbitrum non recuſem: quz vero tu mihi debes, fi, cum poſſis red- 
6 dere, negligis, quam graviter erres apud te videas. Audio te artes eas, quas a 
me accepiſti, magni facere, æquitatem illam animi, ad quam ego te deduxi, rem 
nihili putare. Verum ego a te nullum beneficium expecto, {i modeſtiam et ve- 
recundiam neglexeris. Ain vero tu, literarum, dictionum, verſuum, orationum 
compoſitionem eſſe aliquid, illam autem animi prorſus nihil ? ulline homines efſe 
poſſunt quibus tu iſtam mentem probes? At forſitan literatorum plebi euge [fic 
MS. ] provocas ad ſolitudinem, et artis tuæ arbitrum Midam facis. Videri vis non 
eſſe, immo eſſe vis non promereri. Verùm, heus tu, iſtà via quicquid eris, nihil 
eris Si rerum cognitionem magni facis, debes autem maximi, tibi valde per ſua- 
deas oro, hanc gignit, ducit, educat modeſtia; hanc fi colas, neque verbis gra- 
« tia, ne que ſcriptis doctrina, neque vitæ 'wvy/s deerit.“ 
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are tender and elegant. 


( 10 ) 


ſoul, and mentioned the renown of his natural talents and fin- 
gular learning, he deſcants, with much exultation, though under 
a ſhew of modeſty, on the tranſcendent merit of his own Latia 
verſes; and then adds, © Petrarca and Taſſo have borne away the 
palm for poetry in their native language, as Ronſard has done 
in his: I ſhould certainly have attempted to rival them in that 
* ſpecies of writing, had not your Majeſty, by your ingenious and ex- 
© cellent compoſitions, precluded me from all hopes of reputation. He 
concludes thus: © Be pleaſed to beſtow a look on one who was 
* born for your ſervice; and who, through the hope of your fa- 
vour, has always kept himſelf diſengaged from the patronage 
of foreigners. Being yours by my own inclinations, as well as 
by the kingly right that you have in me, I ſhould with, what 
perhaps I ought not to hope for, to reſide at the court of your 
Majeſty, and there end my days,” (33). 
1595. While Boyd was preparing to return home, news came 
of the death of his elder brother, William, for whom he appears 
to have had a ſincere affection. On this event he addreſſed a con- 
ſolatory letter to his nephew *, (34) of which the particular topics 
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Of 


% M. A. B. R. B. A. Tagnato] S. Novi quid tibi fit moleſtiz, id idem ſeilicet 
ce quod mihi: verùm, tibi non pater obiit, ais; illud fruſtrà, cum obiit amicus, et 
« ille qui mihi parentum omnium inſtar fuit. Noli igitur a me conſolationem ex- 
ic pectare, qui illa re non minus ipſe egeam, et certè magis, cùm tuo tu inſtituto, 
e (abefſe enim diu decreviſti), patrem videre vix poteras, ego amicum unicum et 
« optimum jam rediturus, veluti navem in portu, amift. Sed quid fiet! uterque ex 
* naturz decreto perturbari poſſumus, confici non debemus. De ſtatione ille prior 
« abiit, nos ſecuturi ſumus. Neque tam mœrere nos oportet, quam infignem vi- 
C rum et virtute immortalem zmulari. Mcororem enim dies minuunt, fed virtutem 
«© augent. De rebus tuis, quando ſcenam hanc univerſam video, poſſim multò 
© conſultius ſcribere, fi avunculi literas intercepiſſem, quod quia vetuit levis quæ- 
dam religio, expecto a te, quid et de quo, et quo modo vel loco confilium ca- 
<6 piendum ſiet. Cæterùm, noli dubitare quin ego ratione optima expendam et ex- 

% pediam 


Coy 


Of rhe reſt of Boyd's life, little is known. It is ſaid, that he 
returned to Scotland; and, after a ſhort ſtay, undertook to ac- 
company John Earl of Caſſilis in his travels. Having performed 
this duty, he once more ſaw his native country, was ſeized with a 
ſlow fever, and died, | 10th April 1601], (35). 


It remains that ſome account be given of his works, and of his 
character. 

The fame of Boyd's works is, in a great meaſure, traditional; 
and, if I miſtake not, has chiefly reſted on his own teſtimony, to 
which his panegyriſts gave implicit belief. Modeſty forbids 
« me,” ſaid Boyd, © to ſpeak of my own verſes, Surely I 
«did not mean to contend with vulgar poets, I brought my 
„ whole forces into the field, with the view of coming to a deci- 
« five action. What I have atchieved, let poſterity judge,” (36). 

When Boyd appealed to that diſtant tribunal, it was not from 
diffidence of the goodneſs of his cauſe, It happens, however, that 
if by poſterity he meant his own countrymen, he could not have 
appealed to more favourable judges. 

His firſt work, Heroes, in anſwer to the Heroidet of Ovid, was 
a juvenile performance; but on which, if we may believe him, 
he beſtowed the intenſe application of fve years“. During a 
« pediam quicquid in conſilium cadet, cui tu ſtabis quantum tui intereſſe tibi vide- 
* bitur. Cæterùm qui Monas prius fueras, nunc Numerus mihi factus es: te enim 
pro patre et filio, licet invitus, habeo, amoremque, quem illi devovi, in te 


transfero, quod re ſemper probabo. Poſtremò, vir ſis; et quod corrigere non 
potes, magno animo feras, Vale. Gil. xi. C. Jul. 1585.“ 


ce 
cc 


„ Schedam hanc obſerva.” « Priores tuas literas non adhuc vidi, quare res 


* tuas non exploratas habeo.” 


* © Proh ! Heroas meos major quam qui peperit, perdidit, exuflit furor 
% quinquennis eaque continua ſpiritiis periit contentio — Luxerunt alii decretum ; 
ego rem confeftam doleo.” John Johnſtone praiſes the work as if he had per- 
uſed it, © Qui dedit Heroas diving carminis arte.” Heroes Scoti. 
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dangerous illneſs, he committed his Heroes to the flames. O- 
* thers,” ſays he, © /amented my decree; I am ſorry for it,” (37). 
Of the Heroides he ſays, In my firſt attempt, as is the 
wont of very young men, I did not come up to my expecta- 
tions; in my ſecond, if I miſtake not, I did,” (38). His pane- 
gyriſt goes a little farther, and ſays, ** his elegies are happily con- 
** ceived, delicate, [tenuis}, perfectly Latin, and complete in every 


” (39.) 


cc 


_ 

To me they ſeem puerile, flimſy, and incorrect. Moſt of the 
lines might have been written by lads in the #/tþ form of Eton 
ſchool; and ſome of them would not have paſſed in the fourth 
form without ſevere animadverſion. For example, he ſays, —- 
Me quo paſ/o pellit, eo, a faithful tranſlation of, © I go where- 
ever paſſion drives.” But, which is worſe ſtill, if poſſible, we 
have © teterrima,” p. 50.; ** Serapis,” p.54.; © memoria,” p. 63.; 
and we have words that are not Latin at all; for example, deli- 
e cioſus and feriſſimus. | 

Without ſaying any thing more of baſe Latin and abominable 
falſe qualities, let us examine a little into the ſentiments of this 
ſpecimen of the * felix, tenuis, Latina, et legitima elegeia,” as the 
panegyriſt of Boyd ſpeaks. 

Silvia thus informs Mars of her being with child to him, p. 12. 


«© Hen tumet ingrato vitiatus pondere venter ! 
« Et rubor a nobis et decor omnis abeſt. 

«© Ubera dimoto turgent lactentia ſucco, 
« Et lavat incurvos uda papilla ſinus. 

<« Et gradimur lentè fcetaque retundimur alvo, 
<«< Et faſtiditus temperat ora cibus.“ 


The laſt line is not Latin, but it is intelligible, alluding to the 
nauſea of women in Sylvia's condition; and, upon the whole, a 
ST jury 


( 13 ) 
jury of matrons could not have made a more circumſtantiated 
and diſguſtful report of the ſymptoms of pregnancy. 

Silvia, while writing this curious e was ſafely delivered 
of twins, p. 16. 


« Hxc ego dum memoro, diſtenta per ilia partus 
„ Labitur.” 


The expreſſion is more applicable to a tame rabbit than to a 
woman. 
In the Epiſtle from Lamia to Demetrius, there are ſome deſcrip- 
tions ſo very extraordinary, that the author judged an apology 
requiſite, © The ſubject of this Epiſtle,” ſays he, © relates alto- 
« gether to love; and the poet would fain hope, that what is pro- 
per for one of Lamia's character may be expreſſed, without im- 
* propriety, by him, although a modeſt perſon;“ that is, © becauſe 
Lamia was a whore, Boyd may be forgiven for writing ob- 
« ſcenely,” (40). 
Lavinia ſays to Turnus, p. 39. 


„ Turne, per has lachrymas, per et hoc miferabile, Turne, 
“ Pectus, et invi/e virginitatis onus.” 


This form of adjuration is, I preſume, unexampled. 


Thiſbé wiſhes that the maſon who built the famous partition- 


wall, might be hanged, or made to undergo the puniſhments of 
Tytius or Tantalus, or be transformed into Charon or Cerberus: 
But as for the moth or worm, which, it ſeems, made the chin, ſhe 
wiſhes that it might become a planet, and drive about in the 
moon S ivory chariot, p. 60. Fw 
The reader who may deſire to ſee more examples of trivial and 
forced conceits, expreſſed in careleſs language, will, by peruſing 
the original, have his curioſity ſatisfied. 
The editors of the new edition of the Biographia Britannica have 


D judiciouſly 


(40) Epiſtolæ, 
&c. p. 23. 
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judiciouſly ſelected Lachrymæ Veneris, or, the Lamentation of 
Venus on the death of Adonis, as a ſpecimen of the ſtyle of Boyd L 
in elegy. In that poem there are fewer capital faults than in any 
other of Boyd's elegies ; and yet Adon, uſed for Adonis, muſt be al- 


lowed to be a very great licence. The following lines are indecent 
and abſurd, | 
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——— * Inque ſinus dominz nudus dilaber-, ceſtus 
* Cede; vel immites experiere manus.” 


And again, 


«. Parcite paſtores, vaccas ſubmittere tauris.“ 


And to give one example of ſingular 1 inattention: 


formoſus Adonis # 
& Frigidus infernas excubat ante foras. | 1 


In what ſyſtem of mythology did Boyd learn that hs ghoſt of 
the unburied Adonis kept watch at the gates of hell? 

Boyd, when ſomewhat more advanced in life, wrote his Hymnz. 
* In them,” ſays he, I ſurpaſſed my own hopes; and indeed I 
(ar) Lunda- © did not ſuppoſe myſelf capable of making ſuch verſes,” (41). 
9. 1j. This modeſt acknowledgement is fingular, conſidering the very 
favourable opinion that the author entertained of his own poe- 
tical abilities: yet we muſt own the Zymn: to be, upon the whole, 
a work of merit. In it he gives a deſcription of different plants 
and ſhrubs, mentions the method of their culture, and treats of 

their uſes. To perform this in ſmooth verſe was no eaſy taſk. 
The following lines, ſhewing what trees and flowers ought to 
be placed near bee-hives, may ſerve for a ſpecimen of the ſtyle 


uſed in the Vymni. 
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MM « Quapropter circùm bene culta alvearia ſurgunt 
Non tantùm virides caſeæ, pictique hyacinthi, 
6 Illimes 


Ens 


te Illimes et quæ potant violaria fontes, 

&« Sed ſimul et ſalices et olentis brachia thymbræ, 
c Et tiliæ pingues, et flava calendula, quæque 

« Mollis in aprico calamintha repullulat arvo,” (42) 


In the Hymmi, as in other poems of that age, there is too much 
of Heathen mythology, and of ſtories framed in imitation of it; 


and it muſt be confeſſed, that there are alſo ſome e en of 


language. Theſe, however, ſhall not be particulariſed, ſince the 
beauties of the performance do more than atone for its defects. 

To the AYmni, Boyd ſubjoined two poems, in elegiac verſe, cal- 
led Enfis and Cafſis, verboſe and high ſounding; and another 
in heroic verſe, called Haſta. This laſt, inſcribed to James VI, 
deſerves notice, on account of a very ſingular circumſtance re- 
ſpecting it. | 

In it Boyd thus addreſſes his pacific Sovereign: 


& Ipſe nec Aonidum duQtor tua prælia, Sexte, 

4 Cynthius enumeret ; ſeu Scotica calcibus arva 

& Concutis æripedum, munitave mcenia bello 

<«« 'Tundis, ut oppoſiti certant ſub ſidere nimbi,“ (43.) 


One is aſtoniſhed to hear of the number of battles and ſieges at 
which James VI. was preſent; but from Boyd's own manuſcript, 
it appears,.that he had originally addreſſed this poem to the juſtly 
celebrated La Noue, the French General, whom all men praiſed ; 
and that, by changing ſome phraſes, he afterwards accommoda- 
ted it to the perſon of James VI.; but, unfortunately, he forgot 
to ſtrike out the battles and ſieges; or, perhaps, he thought that 
any thing might paſs in a panegyric. 


The poems of Boyd conclude with a Greek Hymn to Oben 
which could not greatly contribute to the fame of his Greek learn- 
ing. It may be queſtioned, whether the Thracian Prieſt, or even 
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(42) Hymni, 
p. 123. 


(43) Hymnt, 
P. 134. 
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110 the later writer who paſſes under the name of Orpheus, would 
| have underſtood Boyd's Greek. 
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which he uſes, to ſignify “ land and ſea,” is abſolutely intole- 9 
rable. He makes the firſt ſyllable in %#w ſhort; and, not to men- 1 
tion other falſe quantities leſs obvious, at one time he annihilates 4 
the word ai, and at another, he contrives to find place for , 1 
at full length, in an heroic verſe. 1 
il Oft moſt of the Latin letters ſubjoined to his poems, little can | 
0 be ſaid in commendation. They are generally affected and ob- 
1 ſcure. He pronounces on the merit of authors with ſo little 
judgement, that one is led to ſuſpect that he knew nothing about 
them more than their names. Thus, amongſt the chief of the 
Greek authors [Principes] he reckons Demoſthenes and Julian, 
Xenophon and Heliodorus. His en are numerous, and 
beyond meaſure extravagant. 
Sir Robert Sibbald, with laudable 3 collected many 
MS. tracts of Boyd. They are now in the library of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh. Sir Robert gives a very imperfect 
(abb. account of them, (44), which I mean to rectify. 
1. M. A. Bodii in Inſtitutiones Imperatoris Commenta, 1591. 
Of theſe lectures ſomething has been already ſaid. They are 
very ſhort: For example, all his obſervations on the title de hin e 
are compriſed in four or five pages. 

2. L' Eflat du Royaume d Eſcoſſe d preſent. The full title is, 
| Diſcours civiles ſur le Royaulme d' Ecoſſe, oz ſont traitees les plus 
diſſiciles matieres d Eſtut, et qui wont efte forgneuſment epluchtes par les 

ſages juſques ici: Le tout departi en douze leores, et envoye par 
Ecoſſois, a /on ami Scipion F. d Padoue. 
Although the title promiſes twelve books, one only appears; 


and, probably, no more was ever written. It contains 25 pages 
in folio. 
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The work is ſuch as might have been expected from a young 


man, partial to his native country, and deſirous of rendering it 


the admiration of foreigners. His fancy, that Scotland was more 
populous than England, is ſingular; and the idea which he gives 
of the Scottiſh conſtitution is viſionary. 

In this treatiſe, there are ſome ſenſible obſervations on the 
change which the conſtitution of Scotland underwent, by the ſud- 
den removal of the prelates of the Romiſh church. Perhaps the 
conſequences of that change continued to be felt until the union 
of the kingdoms, 

His propoſal for eſtabliſhing a guard of reſolute and ſteady 
young men about the King's perſon, had it been effectuated, would 
have transferred illegal power from the nobility to Minions, It 
is plain that Boyd, in his dream of reformation, expected to be 
one of the guard, who, by their inſtitution, were to be ready to 
execute all orders, 


Boyd ſays, that a great military officer of his own country, 
[probably Sir James Colvill of Eaſter Wemyſs, his couſin], told 
him, that a ſcene, like that which had been exhibited in the reign 
of Henry III. of France, was about to open in Scotland. His in- 
former miſunderſtood the ſtate of things in our country. The 
clergy indeed were ſuſpicious and uneaſy, complained much of 
the King, or of his counſellors; and ſometimes introduced their 
ſuſpicions, uneaſineſſes, and complaints, into their ſermons, 
and even into their public prayers. But there was not then in 
Scotland, as in France, a powerful body of the nobility, able and 
willing to make the clergy, and their ſimple followers, the tools of 
ſelfiſh and politic ambition, 

3. * Alexandri Bodii Potters ad Johannem Metellanum Car- 
e  cellarium Scotiæ, fol. pp. 12.” This is the original draught, 
carefully correted in numberleſs places. It was drawn up in 
1591; for he mentions the death of F. de Ia Noũe, as having hap- 
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pened in that year; and we know that he died of the wounds he 
received at the ſiege of Lambale, 1591*, It is a diſcourſe on the 
qualifications and duties of a ſtateſman, feigned to have been 
made by a hermit, whom Boyd met with in the Pyrenees. 

4. © Juriſconſultus, Franciſco Balduino, fol. pp. 12,” A 
rough draught, unfiniſhed, written in 1590; for it mentions the 
recent death of the two great lawyers Cujacius and Hottoman. 
The ſubject is, The idea of a perfect lawyer.” 

5. © Poeta, ad Cornelium Varum.” This 1s a very ſingular 
tract. It may aptly enough be termed, ** A receipt to make 
“ poets.” No one who has not peruſed the tract, could poſſibly 
gueſs what was the firſt and neceſlary ingredient in this receipt, 
He who wiſhes to become a poet, muſt be of Hluſtrious birth, at 
leaſt of an honourable family, or“ a gentleman ;” for the phraſe 
Natalibus primo clarus,” cannot admit of a meaner interpre- 
tation. | 

Homer, ſays Boyd, lived ſo long ago, that we have no certain 
accounts of his family; and Virgil was 1n all things fo un- 
common a genius, that he cannot be conſidered as an ex- 


ception from my general rule. Having thus cleared the way a 


little, he proceeds to give a catalogue of the principal Greek and 
Roman poets ; and, partly by ſuppreſling any example that made 
againſt him, and, partly by magnifying whatever ſeemed to fa- 
vour his hypotheſis, he contrives to give a ſpecious appearance to 
this play of fancy. 4 25 31 

He profeſſes novelty in his obſervations; and indeed not with- 
out cauſe: for thus he teaches his gentleman to make Latin verſes. 
Let him, ſays he, read Ovid, and alſo Anacreon, whether he un- 
derſtand him or not; then Iſocrates, the epiſtles of Seneca, and 
ſome of the ſlighter dialogues of Lucian: Let him venerate the 


« Nouheum, ducem illum et fortem et eloquentem, quem hoc anno mors, licet 
& matura, nobis tamen immature præripuit.“ | 
„Elder 


19 


« Elder Pliny as a divinity, not only on account of his learning, 
% hut alſo. for accuracy of language, copiouſneſs of ſtyle, and fit 
% choice of words“. And thus inſtructed, let the young gentle- 
man proceed to make Latin verſes ! 

This may ſerve as a ſufficient ſpecimen of the treatiſe intitled 
Poeta; and, at the ſame time, may conſole us for the want of a 
ſeries of diſſertations which Boyd had projected on that ſubject. 

6. © Poemata varia.” A copy of ſome of his Hymns, cor- 
rected for the preſs, together with a few very mean verſes, being 
a commentary on an anagram ſtrained out of the name of La 
Noue. | 
7. © Epiſtole.” This collection comprehends original let- 
ters written by Boyd to his relations, and part of a Copy- book or 
Journal of his letters to different perſons. The reader has al- 
ready ſeen ſome extracts from them, and others will be given in 
the ſequel. 

Sir Robert Sibbald publiſhed a little tract by James Boyd, ſon 
of the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, containing Memoirs of his couſin 
Mark Alexander. To it there is added a Catalogue of various trea- 
tiſes, ſaid to have been compoſed by him, namely, 

1. In Plinium dictata.“ The title of this work ſerves to 


confirm the tradition that Boyd officiated for ſome time as a 
profeſſor or teacher. 


2. Literæ diales. 
dy mentioned. 
3. Monadum quaternio.“ It is impoſſible to gueſs at the 
ſubject of an unknown treatiſe with ſo whimſical a title. 
4. De Aurea pinu, Poema heroicum. Veneres quatuor, Gratis 
* duodecim.” | 


5. Pro P. Bembo, et pro veteri eloquentia, ad J. Lipfium.” 


Probably the Copy-book of letters alrea- 


„ Plinium tanquam numen veneretur, non modd propter doctrinam, fed 
% propter linguz Latinz proprietatem, copiam, deleftum.” 
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rum, 1. Curia, 


46) Heroides, 
P- 23. note, 


probably meant to ſay At plus, &c. 
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6. © C. Cæſaris Commentaria Græcè.“ It is ſaid, that in this 
tranſlation he imitated the ſtyle of Herodotus; but that he ſup- 
preſſed the work, © chuſing rather to be, than to appear ; to de- 
* ſerve, rather than attam fame*,” Never was eulogium more 
egregiouſly miſapplied. 

7. Poems in the Scottiſh language. They are immode- 
rately extolled by the author of the Memoirs ; bur as he eſtimates 
the verſes of Boyd that are extant, much above their real ya- 
lue, we cannot rely on his judgement with reſpe& to verſes that 
are now loſt, 

To theſe may be added the panegyrical epigram on Scotland, 
which has been publiſhed more than once: 


Nobilis ArQoo locus eſt vicinior igni, 
* Quem mare reflexis undique cingit aquis 

© Quem tamen Arctoum ſidus nec frigore tentat, 
Nec ſacer F admiſhs Cynthius urit equis : 

«© Cui decus et nomen Phario de ſanguine Scota 
„ Intulit, et Cereris ſemina J, jura, deos. 

4 Terra ferox, pecoris 4 dives, fœcunda metallis; 
& Nec tamen artificum deſidioſa manu. 

« Ingenio facilis, ſed ad horrida promptior arma; 
Nec plus, quam belli, religionis amans. 4˙ 


Let us conclude with ſome account of the character of Boyd. 

He ſpeaks of himſelf as very temperate, ¶prætenuis potator], 
(45); and he alſo bears witneſs to his own modeſty, (46); al- 
though it muſt be confeſſed that, in another paſſage, while ad- 


* « Z/e enim maluit, quam videri; promereri quam conſpici.” 
+ Sacer is © a ſchool-boy's epithet to fill up chinks “. 18 


+} For ſemina read munera; for pecoris read pecerum. In che laſt line, Boyd 


dreſſing 


3 


dreſſing pimſelf to a gardener's daughter, he talks like a vain 
coxcomb, 


« Anne fidem metuis noſtram? Memorantur amics 
% Complures nobis, ſed non numerantur amate,” (47) 


This boaſt, however, of his numerous female friends, might 
have been mere poetical licence: for the miſtreſſes of a verſifier are 
ſometimes as ideal as his Fauns and his Hamadryads, 

Beſides, it appears that Boyd entertained a virtuous affection for 
a young woman, whom he terms Gella, and whoſe beauties he 
deſcribes in a ſtyle ridiculouſly indelicate (48). 

The paſſion which he entertained for a military life bordered 
on extravagance; and yet we cannot diſcover that he had, at any 
time of his life, a determined purpoſe of following the en 
of arms. 

Of the fickleneſs of his temper there can be no doubt; for he 
himſelf acknowledges, that while engaged in military ſervice, he 
longed to be with his books; and that while occupied as a ſcho- 
lar, he wiſhed to become a ſoldier again, (49). His ſelf-love 
aſcribes this fickleneſs to ſome infirmity in the nature of man, 
although he muſt have. ſeen innumerable examples of perſons 
who, having once. embraced a profeſſion, ſteadily adhered to it. 

His vanity was exceſſive. To it we may aſcribe the aſſuming, at 
an early period of life, the pompous ſurname of Alexander, in ad- 
dition to that of Mark, which he received from his parents, When 
farther advanced in years, he began to doubt of the propriety of 
this addition, and he conſulted his friend Sharp on the ſubject. 
Sharp made anſwer, As for your ſurname, ſince you refer your- 
'* ſelf to my opinion, I will give it frankly. Such an addition 
6 7 not ſeem new to me, or ſtrange; for, ſince the time that 

* you exhibited a ſpecimen of your, poetical genius, I have con- 
** ſidered the ſurname of Alexander to imply ſingular excellence. 

! F * 1 


(47) HDmnni, 
p. 131. 


(43) Hymut, 
p. 102. 


(49) Literula- 
rum, 1. Curia, 
p. 188. 
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* I willingly pronounce the furname Mark, and I keep him who 
* bears it in my remembrance *. (50). 

Either Boyd had previouſly reſolved not to ſtand by the award 
of his friend, or the delicate turn of this letter made him over- 
look its meaning; for he ſtill continued to be Marcus Alexander. 

In his works there are many characteriſtical ſtrokes of vanity, 
almoſt incredible. Thus, he writes to Cornelius Varus: I bid 
* an eternal farewell to the muſes, and that when, at laſt, 7 think 
* can do ſomething in the poetical way, You aſk my reaſon, —Aſk 
an ungrateful and unlearned age,” (51). 

Speaking of his projected ſyſtem of univerſal law, he ſays, © I 
% am ſomewhat at a loſs how to expreſs myſelf; but thus much I 
vill aſſert, perhaps with too great confidence, that for the ex- 
„ ecuting of this work, there wants not genius, ſpirit, reſolution, 
and, in one word, a man: but there are wanting fortune, lei- 
* ſure, patronage, and the favourable opinion of Princes, 
* who ought to be the promoters of ſo great an undertaking, 
„% and whoſe intereſt chiefly it is, to diſcern ſuch as are indeed 
“men, and to ſeparate them from the vulgar,” (52). 

Of his own critical abilities, he ſays, to his friend Danconet, 
* I know an excellent author at the firſt inſpection, juſt as you 
„know a good horſe,” (53); and yet this literary jockey miſtook 
the Muſæus, whoſe works are extant, for one of the Argonauts. 

Let us next view the brighter fide of Boyd's character. 

Of the affection that he had for his elder brother, and of the 
render intereſt that he took in the education and welfare of his 
nephew, there is abundant evidence from his manuſcript letters. 

He ſpeaks with much candor of his own raſhneſs and turbu- 


„ Tn cauſa prænominis tui me arbitrum ſtatuis. Ego liberè dicam quid ſen- 
ce tio. Nihil hic novi, nihil inſolens; ex quo enim ingenii ſpecimen in verſibus 
te tyis dediſti, prænomen iſtud eximiæ virtutis elogium ſum interpretatus. Mar- 
% cum ego libenter in ore oculiſque fero.“ 8 


lency 
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lency while a young man, (54). And he addreſſes his nephew in 
theſe memorable words: 7 never could have fallen ſhort of the 
expectations of my kinſmen, for they expected nothing from 
«me; you may, from whom they expect very much *,” (55). 

The author of his Memoirs ſays, that Boyd conſidered it as un- 
becoming the character of a Chriſtian to uſe injurious expreſſions 
in a literary diſpute. It is added, that whenever he received any 
wrong, he choſe to do himſelf juſtice by the law of arms. This no- 
tion, of ſending a challenge for conſcience ſake, may ſeem ſingu- 
lar; but we ought to remember, that Boyd lived in an age of 
duelliſts, and that men are too apt to accommodate their moral 
opinions to the faſhion of the times, 

His conduct at Thoulouſe, during the popular inſurrection, 
was brave and generous, and merits the higheſt eulogiums. 

It is remarkable, that no hint of the religious opinions of Boyd 
is given in his familiar letters, Perhaps he learnt this cautious 
ſtyle of his maſter Cujacius, who diſcouraged any convgriation 
on diſputed points of theology, Beſides, Boyd paſled ſome years 
of his life at Lyons, amongſt zealous Roman Catholics, and at 
the chief ſeat of bigotry and intolerance, Thoulouſe. Hence he 
appears to have been very much on his guard while reſiding in 
dangerous places; but when he got into Poictou, amongſt Proteſt- 
ants, he avowed himſelf to be of the reformed religion, (56). 

In his Copy- book of letters, there is one very remarkable, con- 
cerning theological ſubjects, addreſſed to a young friend. The 
following extract from it will ſhew what the ſentiments of Boyd 
were on {ome important points, 

It is matter of great and juſt grief to me, that you, a worthy 

* perſon, but unſkilled 1 in religious controverſies, ſhould take ſuch 
* delight in the nh of J. M. Illirius. I know that my 


9 Sram. ego meorum fallere non potui, quæ nulla fuit; tu potes, cùm fit 
© maxima,” | 
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ſpeaking in this ſtyle muſt diſtreſs you very much: But what is 
to be done? You are not ſenſible of the danger that is cloſe 
upon you. The affection that you have for me requires that I 
ſhould be ſolicitous about you ; and it behoves. me to uſe every 
precaution, not only on your account: but on mine alſo; for, 

as J have been wont at all times, and on every oecaſion, to ap- 
prove of your behaviour, any charge brought againſt the 
principles and conduct of my friend, muſty! in ſome degree, 
affect my own character. Men obſerve and cenſute you; and 
they ſet a mark on you, not from any fault of your on but 
in conſequence of the temerity of this Illirius of yours. For he, 
through the diſſoluteneſs of the times, thinking ill of every 
ſect, is apt to diſcloſe his irreligious notions, and that not 
in the way of flight diſputation, or with an apology pre- 
miſed, according to the mode in mock conteſts, but ſeriouſly, 
and of ſet purpoſe, as if there were no God to take vengeance 
on ſuch enormous wickedneſs. Vain and impudent man! for JI 
dare not call him unlearned, although he believed not in our 
God, but only profeſſed to venerate Prudence, that divinity of 
the Heathen world. Thales, Pythagoras, and all the philoſo- 
phers of the old Academy, would have judged him worthy of 
being torn in pieces, or of having a capital puniſhment, the 
moſt diſgraceful, inflicted on him; for they cheriſhed the: no- 
tion of the immortality of the ſoul, and the' "Og of a bleſſed 
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tudine delectari, prout debeo, vehementer doleo. Novi me tihi dolorem et. 
lachrymas annunciare: Sed quid facies?" Pericniumi tum non reſpicis; et tuus 
in me amor tibi timere jubet, immd utrjque noſtrüm cavere; morum enim tuo- 
rum criminatio a me, qui te omni loco, omni tempore probare ſoleo, procul 
abeſſe non poteſt. Obſervant te, traducunt, notant, non tu culpa, ſed Illirü tui 
temeritate., Ille enim, corruptela temporum, nulli religioni ſatis æquus, ſuam im- 
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In the ſequel of this letter, Boyd diſſuades his young friend 
from the ſtudy of thoſe controverſies which at that time agita- 
ted the minds of men; and he concludes with profeſſing his own 
humble acquieſcence in the doctrines of religion: yet it muſt be 
admitted, that he ſpeaks the language of one who, ſtopping ſhort 
in his reſearches, ventured not to go ſo far as Reaſon and Evi- 
dence, in company with Revelation, might have ſafely led him. 

Were there nothing of the works of Boyd extant but this letter, 
we might ſtill pronounce him to have been a man of genius, 

The author of his Memoirs affirms, that he wrote, and even 
that he ſpake Greek with great fluency. But this is a fingle and 
very ſuſpicious teſtimony : for he who gives it, alſo obſerves, that 
of the Greek poets, Boyd eſpecially admired Heliodorus, who- 
wrote in proſe, and whoſe work could not have been admired by 
a perſon converſant in Grecian literature. 

At the age of thirty, Boyd publiſhed his juvenile Hymn to 
Orpheus. No man who could ſpeak or write Greek, would have 
ſuffered ſuch a compoſition to appear under his name; ſo that his 
extraordinary ſkill in that language, if nor imaginary altoge- 
ther, muſt have been acquired at ſome later period. 


It is added, that Boyd could dictate at once, in three different 
languages, to three amanuenſes. 


% pietatem prodit, neque illud quidem diſceptandi ſtudio, et præfatà venii, ut in 
6 ludicra velitatione fieri ſolet, ſed ſerid, de compoſito, quaſi nullum Numen eſſet, 
% quod tam grave ſcelus vindicaret. O vanum hominem et impudentem !' indoc- 
« tum etenim non audeo dicere, quòd ſi Deum noſtrum non coleret, ſed tan- 
« tim veterum Prudentiam ſequeretur.. ¶ Here there is ſome error in the MS. ] Eum 
„Thales, Pythagoras, et tota vetus academia, diſcerperent, vel ſublimem raperent 


in crucem illi enim immortalitatem animæ, et ſpem beatam vitæ futuræ, reli- 
4 gionis radices, aluerunt.“ 
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This feat may be atchieved by any one who can ſpeak three 
different languages; and it is a circumſtance hardly more mo- 
mentous than another, which his panegyriſt records, that Boyd 

was born with two teeth, (58.) 

Boyd was tall, well proportioned, and robuſt, of a comely and 
pleaſant countenance, and he had a ſoldier- like air. 

There is a head of him, engraved by Th. de Leu; it is adorned 
with ſprigs of bays, and with palm branches, the emblems of poeti- 
cal excellence and ſucceſsful valour, and has this inſcription, AL Ex- 
AN DER Bolus bonit. CHRISTI liber. tat. 33. an. 1 596. Hic ego 
qui tacitus video meliora proboque, non odigſa ſequor. The words 
* bonitate Chriſti liber, are ſuppoſed to allude to Boyd's releaſe 
from the priſon of Thonlouſe, {(59.). Perhaps they are meant to 
expreſs, in a covert and cautious manner, his ſituation as a Pro- 
teſtant reſiding amongſt Roman Catholics. 8 kit 

The partial reports of his friends, and the 83 of * 
condi have injured the hs fame of Bond, by 1 bim out 
as a prodigy. 111 N | 

His life affords an important lellon, and which cannot Eg 
frequently inculcated on young minds, that:perſeverance in n, 
is neceſſary for all who aim at becoming uſeful. 
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ir. P. 12. 4. 19. for qualities r. quantities. 
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Some time ago 1 publiſhed “ A Sketch of the Life of John Barclay,” as a ſpecimen 
of the manner in which a Biographia Scotica might be executed. 

Such a work, however imperfectly executed, would be amuſing, and, if well execu- 
ted, uſeful. Within the circle of my acquaintance, there are twenty or more, who, 
were they fo inclined, might forward it with honour to themſelves, and to their na- 
tive country; and, doubtleſs, there are many other gentlemen in Scotland, unknown to 
me, whoſe ſtudies have qualified them for bearing their part in the undertaking. 

Scottiſh Biography falls within the plan of our Scciety of Antiquaries ; neither does 
our Royal Society, amidſt its more important labours, appear to have diſregarded it. 
From the former Society the Public might naturally expect to receive the Lives of the 
Admirable Crichton, of Buchanan, Arthur Fohnſton, and others; from the latter, the 
Lives of Napier, Balfour, Keill, and, to mention no more, of the numerous, learned, 
and worthy Eregories. 

It is vain to plead want of leiſure, and want of materials. There are few men ef 
letters who have not leiſure to write a pamphlet; and that muſt be a ſuperficial 
pamphlet indeed, which requires leſs time and labour to its compoſition, than an ar- 
ticle or two of Scottiſh Biography : and as to want of materials, no one ought to urge 
that excuſe for not writing, who has not inquired diligently, whether any material 
may be had ? and he who does, will probably find them. | 

The expence of publiſhing ſingle Lives is moderate, and the ſale of a ſmall impreſ- 
ſion is ſufficient to indemnify the publiſher. 

I now offer to the Public the Lives of Mark Alexander Boyd, and John Ha- 
milton. Other Lives of more celebrity might have been compoſed with leſs pains ; but 
ſome circumſtances reſpecting the character and works of thoſe two men engaged my at- 
tenticn, and led me to make them the ſubje of amuſement at leiſure hours. 
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Of the LIFE of 


JOHN HAMILT O N, 


A SECULAR PRIEST. 


ON HAMILTON, a man hardly remembered in his own 
country, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, above all Scottiſh Eccleſiaſtics 


in the ſixteenth century, by his zeal in the cauſe of the Court, as 
well as of the Church of Rome. 


That he was of honourable parentage, will appear from the 
following deduction, 

In 1522, Thomas Hamilton of Orchartfield acquired from 
John Earl of Lennox, the barony of Bathgate, to be held of the 


Crown; and, in 1524, he acquired the lands of Ballincrief; 


[both in Weſt Lothian], (1). 

In 1537, ſeiſin of his eſtates was given to his ſon Thomas, 
who had two ſons, Sir Thomas Hamilton, father of the firſt Earl 
of Hadinton, and John Hamilton (2). 

Of the early part of the life of John Hamilton there are no 
accounts; it is probable, however, that his zeal for the Roman 
Catholic religion rendered him obnoxious to the Scottiſh govern- 
ment in the minority of James VI. Servin, his Advocate, calls 

| A him 


1) Writings 
5 the family 


of Hamilton of 
Fala. 


(2) Ibid. 


(3) Playdoyse 
de Lois Servin, 
pour Maiſtre 
Fean Hamilton, 
P- 13. 

(4) Keul to diſ- 


cer ne treu from 


fals religion, 


&c. Dedic. 
. $. 2. 


(5) Servin. ib. 


(6) Servin. ib. 
Hamilton of 
the real and 
corporell prz- 
ſence, Ded. 
p. Io. Bulæi 


' Hiſt, Univerſ. 


Paris, t. vi. 
P. 923. 933. 


(7) Pari, 1ſt 


April 1581. 
24 mo. pp. 3 T2. 


(8) Bulæi Hiſt, 
8 Paris, 


vi. p. 786. 


of his 


14 3 


* him a Scottiſh Catholic Refugee” (3), and he himſelf complains 


* unnatural baniſhment,” (4). 
1573. Having fixed his reſidence at Paris, he appears to have 
applied himſelf to theological ſtudies, (5). 

He was appointed to the office of Profeſſor of Philoſophy in 
the Royal College of Navarre; in 1576, he became tutor to the 
Cardinal de Bourbon; and 1578, to Francis de Joyeuſe, after- 
wards a Cardinal. The charge of the education of other young 
perſons of quality was alſo committed to him (6). 
repoſted ith a ſtranger, at nd very advanced period of life, affords 
evidence of the high eſtimation in which the abilities of Hamil- 
ton were then held at Paris. 

1581, He publiſhed a work with this title, Ane Catholik 
* and facile traictiſe, drawin out of the halie Scriptures, treuſie 
„ exponit be the ancient doctores, to confirm the real and cor- 
porell preſence of un, pretious bodie and blude in the ſa- 
crament of the alter.“ He dedicated this work to“ his So- 
* verane Marie the Quenes Majeſtie of Scotland.“ ' He added, 
>4 Orthodox and Catholik conclufiones,” dedicated to James VI. 
whom alſo, by the help of ſome caſuiſtical diſtinction, he 
termed © King of Scotland.“ © Teſtimonies for Antiquitie of 
Religion, and ſucceſſion of paſtoris in the Catholik Kirk;” and 
certane [13] quzſtionis to the quhilkis ve deſyre the ii ie 
mak reſolute anſwer at thair nixt generall Aſſemblie, and ſend 
the ſame imprentit to us with diligence: utherwiſe ve proteſt 
that thair prætendit religion is altogidder anti- chriſtian, and 
e repugnant to God and his halie kirk,” (7), 

1584, Hamilton was choſen Rector of the Univerſity of Paris, 
[17th Oct.], (8). 

1585. While yet a licentiate in \ Ecology; he was choſen or 
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recommended to the cure of the pariſh of St Coſmus and Damian, 
By that wat of the man of the univerlity of Paris which is 


called 


So great truſt 
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called the German nation; and he was accordingly preſented by 
the univerſity, [29th Aug. ]. His title was diſputed ; bur the par- 
liament gave decree in his favour, (9). 

Soon after, he became one of the moſt furious zealots for the 

League. He is celebrated under the appellation of the Cure de 
S. Come, in the hiſtories of that miſerable zra. 
1590. While Henry IV. beſieged Paris, Hamilton diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the Spaniſh faction. An eye-witneſs, deſcribing 
the muſter of the Pariſian eccleſiaſtics, [Sunday, zd June 1590], 
thus ſpeaks: © Hamilton, by birth a Scotſman, and Cure of St 
Coſme, performed the functions of adjutant, and drew them 
up: ſometimes he made them halt, to fing hymns; anon, 
% he commanded them to march, and then to give fire,” (10). 
Hence, in the burleſque proceſſion, deſcribed by a wit of that 
age, Hamilton 1s pointed out among the foremoſt of the fanatic 
rabble, (11). | 

1591. Hamilton was one of the conſcil des ſerze quartiers, who, 
with unexampled effrontery, proffered the French crown to Phi- 


lip II. of Spain, to be diſpoſed of at his pleaſure, [2oth on tao 
ber], (12). 


When the Seize reſolved to murder Briſſon, Preſident of the 
Parliament of Paris, together with the two obnoxious Counſellors, 
L'Archer and Tardif, it was Hamilton who arreſted Tardif, as 
he lay fick in bed, and hurried him to inſtant execution, (z). 
It is even ſaid, that Tardif, when he ſaw the bodies of Briſſon 
and L'Archer ſuſpended from the windews of the Chatelet, faint- 
ed; and that his aſſaſſins ſtrangled him while in a ſtate of inſen- 


ſibility, (14), [16th Nov. 1591]. If Hamilton was preſent at 


the murder, it muſt aſtoniſh and ſhock every Roman Catholic to 


hear that a prieſt of the Romiſh church thus deprived a dying 
man of the benefit of confeſſion. 


The 


(9) Bulei Hiſt, 
Univ. Paris, 
t. vi. p. 786. 


(ro) L'Eſtoile 
Journal d' 
Hanri IV. t. i. 


p. 51. 


(11) Satyre 
Meni ppc. 
p. 10. 


(12) Memoi- 
res de Villeror, 
t. Hi, p. 7. 
edit. 1626. 


(13) L"Eftoile 
Journal d' 
Aenri IV. t. i. 
p. 173. 
Duchat, not. 
ſur Satyre 
Menippce, 

t. ii. p. 91. 92. 


(14) Paſquier 
Lettr. 17. 


1 
„ 
' 
N 


(15) Journal 
a” Hem: IV. 
t. i. p. 180, 
oe 


(76) Journal 
F Henri IV. 
t. i. p. 486, 
425 


(17) Cayet, 
Chronologie 
Jevennaire, 


J. vi. fol. 375. 


(13) Reul 10 

cl. /cerne neu 

en fuls reli - 

gion, Delis, 

u. Un. 


e Houdgis, 
1600, 24 ma, 
P. 4.14. 


641 


The Duke of Mayenne came immediately to Paris, hanged four 
of the ringleaders of the execrable fraternity, and put an end to 


the tyranny of the Scize, (15). Hamilton, however, found means 
to eſcape puniſhment. 


1594. On the day in which Henry IV. entered Paris, and 
while Te Deum was celebrating for the reſtoration of peace and 
good government, Hamilton, with ſome of his frantic aſſociates, 
flew to arms, and impotently endeavoured to renew the calami- 
ties of civil war, {22d March]. It might have been ſaid of him, 


„ulla fi Pergama dextra 
4 Everti __ etiam hac ever/a fuiſſent.“ 


He was taken into cuſtody; but, ſoon after, had permiſſion to 
depart out of France, (16). 


Such indulgence was ſhewn to a preacher of peace, even while 
forgetful of his functions! 

Nevertheleſs the parliament condemned him to be broken on 
the wheel for the murder of Tardif; and the fentence was exe- 
cuted in effigy, (17). 

Hamilton took refuge in che Low Countries, under the Spaniſh 
government, which he had ſo well ſerved; and he abode at Brui- 
ſels, (18). 

1600. He publiſhed a work with this title, A facile Traic- 
tiſe, contenand, firſt, ane infallible reul to diſcerne trew from 
fals religion: nixt, a declaration of the nature, number, ver- 
tew, and effects of the ſacraments, togider with certaine pray- 
ers of devotion, dedicat to his Soverain Prince, the King's Ma- 
« jeſtie of Scotland King James the Saxt, be Maiſter Jhone Ha- 
« milton, Doctor in Theologie, (19). To this work there is add- 
ed, A Cathalogue of 167 hereſies, lies, and calumnies, teachit 
and practiſit be the miniſters of Calvin's ſet ;” and © Corrup- 
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« tions of twenty-three paſſages of the Scriptures be the miniſters 
* adulterous [adulterate] tranſlations thairof.“ | 
1601, Hamilton ventured to reviſit his native country, after 

an abſence of almoſt thirty years. At the ſame time, Edmund 
Hay, an eminent Jeſuit, came to Scotland. They were," ſays 
Spotiſwood, ** two factious and working ſpirits, and therefore 
much ſuſpected by the King; Hamilton eſpecially, for that he 
* was known to have been a chief inſtrument of the ſeditions 
&* raiſed in the city of Paris in the time of the league,” The 
King iſſued a proclamation, commanding them to depart, under 
pain of treaſon ; and he declared that he would judge no other- 
wiſe of thoſe who harboured them, than of thoſe who ſhould 
treaſonably ſeek his own life, (20). os Claret 
The hiſtorian adds, that nevertheleſs they found lurking- 7 8 
holes in the North. Hamilton, in particular, obtained a tempo- 
8 (21) N. Zoh- 
rary aſylum at the caſtle of Lord Ogilvie, (21). ſton, Rer. Brit. 
: . 4 Hitt, p. 460. 
1609. At length the Scottiſh privy council ſent a party of 
the life- guards to apprehend him. Why he ſhould have been ſo 
5 long overlooked, or why, after a quiet interval of ſo many years, 
he ſhould have been diſturbed in his retirement, it is impoſſible for ' 
us to conjecture. He who had preſumed to check Henry IV. in | 
the moment of victory, did not ſurrender himſelf at the firſt | 
ſummons of a Scottiſh privy council, but made reſiſtance as if 
he had been ſtill at the head of his leaguers. There were ſta- 
tutes then. i in force which, without any ſtretch, could have taken 
his life; yet the King ſpared the old man, probably from regard 
to his nephew Sir Thomas Hamilton, afterwards Earl of Hadin- 
ton, an able and favoured ſtateſman. Hamilton was permitted 
to paſs his few remaining days in the Tower of London, (22). (+) K. 744- 
This, in all likelihood, was meant for his eaſe and ſafety; and EI 
yet, to impriſon a man in England, for offences committed in an- 
other and independent kingdom, appears illegal. 


B Andrew 


(23) Spotiſ- 
wood, Hiſt, 
Ch. of Scot- 
land, p. 499. 
A. Melvin 
Mult, p. 24. 


(24) R. Foh- 
ſton, Rer. Brit. 
Hiſt. p. 460. 


(23) Of the 
real and cor po- 
rell preſence, 
* die. fol. 7. 
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Andrew Melvin, a chief leader amongſt the Preſbyterians, had 
been committed to the Tower of London in 1606, on account of 
ſome ſatirical verſes againſt the forms uſed in the King's Chapel, 
and of ſome inſolent words uttered in preſence of the privy coun- 
cil of England, (23). Hamilton and he now became fellow-pri- 
ſoners, and had familiar, if not friendly, intercourſe together. 
Melvin attended Hamilton 1n his laſt moments, and endeavour- 


ed to win over this chief of the leaguers to the Proteſtant 
faith, (24). 


HAMILTON appears to have been well acquainted with the ar- 

guments which, in his days, were employed for fupporting the 
tenets of the Roman Catholics, It ſhould ſeem, however, that 
many of the authorities from Scripture which he uſes, would 
hardly be uſed in our times by perſons of his perſuaſion. 
Of the Scottiſh miniſters, his contemporaries, he ſays, The 
half of thair ſeditious preching vas conſumir in railing pairtlie 
aganis the Pape, partlie aganis zour Majeſtie, and principalle 
aganis the Hamiltones. Thir var thair common places, quhilk 
ſervit thame quhen thay had na uther mater; fa that thair vas 
* not ane lyne in the Bybill quhairin thay vald not haif fund 
ane of thir thrie, as thai var diſpoſit to rage aganis thame. For 
„the quhilk caus ane mirrie man ſaid on a day, that the Ha- 
* miltons vas the eldeſt ſurname in Scotland, ſeing the miniſters 
fand thame to be in the Bibill, evin from the begyning of Geneſis to 
«* the end of the Apocalyps,” (25). 

Something of the like nature might be remarked as to Ha- 
milton's ſcriptural evidences of the maſs. Thus, for example, he 
ſays, that man may knaw that thai aucht to vorſhip Chriſt in 
« the halie ſacrament, let thame reid the royall prophett David, 

* quhair plainlie he conjonis the adoration of vith the 


reſſaving 
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reſſaving and eiting of this ſacrament, ſaying, edent pauperes et 
* /aturabuntur, et laudabunt Dominum, [the pure ans and humble 
* of ſpreit ſall git and be fillit, and ſall prayſe the Lord]. And 
*© forder, manducaverunt et adoraverunt omnes pingues terre, | all 
* the fatt and michtie of the erth eit and adorit.] Pf, xxi. In thir 
«© teſtimonies S. David, vrittand of the ſacrament, conjonis the 
eyting and adoration togither, ſignifeing, that ve ſuld adore 
that ſame thing quhilk ve eit in the ſacrament,” (26) 
Apain, © Antichriſt— as propheſeit Daniel, viii. 12. fall labour 
to tak away this juge ſacrificium, this continual ſacrifice, quhilk 
ſal be offreit, as propheceit Malachie, in all placis, — thir fore- 
runnaris of the chief Antichriſt, to vit Calvine and his affec- 
tionate diſciples, lauboris to tak it avay be the perverting and 
fals applying of the halie Scripturis.* So enamoured is he 
with this conceit, that he repeats it, thus: ** This 1s the ingine of 
* Sathan, to appeir to condemne idolatrie, quhen maiſt cheiflie, 
* under pretence of godlines, he ſauis maiſt abhominable idola- 
trie in mennis hartis; and be this moyan, he bringis thame, 
quha reſſavis and teichis fic doctrine, to be the forerunnaris of 
the cheif and abhominable Antichriſt; quha, at his cumming, 
{all employ his haill forces and power to tak away this continual 
* ſacrifice of the maſs, according to Daniellis prophecie,” (27). 
And, which is more fingular ſtill, Hamilton has recourſe to 
paſſages of . Scripture altogether inconcluſive, even when more 
appofite paſſages naturally preſented - themſelves. Thus, for 
proving the propoſition, that © it is contrare the veritie to 
** ſay that all our varkis ar ſyn before God,” he gravely ſays, 
** quhen Phinees, movit be the Halie Spreit, ſlew the Madianite, 
be ſynnit not, as God himſelf vitneſſes, (28). The moſt 
obſtinate Antinomian of former times would have acknowled- 


ged that Phineas, circumſtanced as he was, ſinned not; and, al- 
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(26) Of the 
real aud corpo- 
rell preſence, 
&c. f. 79. b. 


(23) Orthodox 
Concluſions, 
No 23. 


(29) Reul to 

diſcerne trew 
from falt reli- 
gion, &c. p. 
416. 


(30) Real and 
cor porell præ - 
ſence, &c. f. 
90. b. f. 92. b. 
f. 102. as 
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though not circumſtanced as Phineas, might, poſſibly, have imi- 
tated his example. 

Hamilton ſometimes quotes Hebrew words, and he attempts 
to make a few criticiſms in Greek; yet it is probable that his 
learning reached not much beyond the Vulgate. This, at leaſt, 
is the only apology that can be made for the following paſſage. 
** Our Catholik veritie is confirmit be S. Paul, who ſayes in ex- 
preſs wordis, of marriage amangis Chriſtians, magnum eft hoc 
ſacramentum, ego autem dico in Chriſto et ecclefia, [this is a great 


cc 


_ © ſacrament, bot 7 ſay in Chriſt and in his kirk.] Epheſ. v. 32. Thir 


* ſacramentarie miniſters, to hyde this veritie from the people, 


hes tane out of thair Scottis Bible the word ſacrament, and put 
in the place thairof the word myſterie. This is a plaine corrup- 
tion of the text be thair fals tranſlation (29), 

The authors of the Vulgate might have had reaſons for ren- 
dering MYZTEPION by the word ſacrament ; but, ſurely, the word 
myſtery, which is found in later verſions, cannot, with juſtice, 
be called © a falſe and corrupt tranſlation” of the original, made 
with the view of Hiding the truth. | 

Hamilton frequently appeals to ſpurious pieces, as of primitive 
authority. Thus he quotes the works of S. Dionyſius, diſciple of 
St Paul, and of St Martial, the Apoſtle's diſciple; and miſtaking 
the Pſeudo-Clemens for Clemens Romanus, he ſpeaks of 8. 
Clement, diſcipill and ſucceſſour to S. Petre, in his viii. Buik of 
© the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, c. 16, 17, (30). Such miſtakes, 
however, may be overlooked; for Hamilton did no more than 
follow the popular errors which prevailed in his times . From 


£c 


Since writing the above, I find that, even in our times, mention is made of 
te the apoftdlical Dionyſius the Areopagite,” Memoirs of Jacob Behmen, pr. p. 12. 
Leeds, 1780. It is natural enough for thoſe who imagine Jacob Behmen to be a 
divine meflenger, and who deſpiſe human learning, to give credit to the reveries of 
the falſe Areopagite, in defiance of all criticiſm, 
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the ſame cauſe, Andrew Melvin quotes Dionyſius as a primitive 
father, (31). 

His invectives againſt the Proteſtant teachers are, beyond mea- 
ſure, violent; and he ſometimes beſtows epithets on them which 
are not very compatible with theological gravity. 

From credulity, or from prejudice, Hamilton was led to adopt 
every falſe rumour that might ſerve to place the Proteſtant teach - 
ers in an odious light. 


Some of his ſtories ſhall be related as a ſpecimen of his ſtyle, 


* Thir miniſters hes not ſik confirmation of extraordinary vo- 
cation; for thay can ſchaw na miracles, except of diſtruction, 
as Calvin did ane miracle to mak ane quik man ane deid, quhilk 
miracle was done in Geneve, to ane Brulzus of Oſtune, with 
whome he contract for a piece of money to fenzie himſelf deid, 
and to ryſe to lyf at his prayers, when he ſuld choppe thryſe upon 
his biere: bot the compagnion forget to ryſe again, whilk come 
to Calvin's ſchame; becaus the man's wyf, wha knew the ſe- 
creit contract, ſieand her huſband deid, cryit out agains Cal- 
vin, and declarit to the aſſiſtand people, his crafte in ſeducing 
of hir huſband, to diſſave thame, for confirmation of his ex- 
traordinary vocation.” (32). 
It would be loſt labour ro attempt the refutation of this fable. 
Varillas himſelf ſaw its abſurdity; for he thus ſpeaks, ** Calvin, 
+ who pretended that true miracles became uſeleſs after the firſt 
** eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, was very far from undertaking 
eto reſuſcitate the dead.” (33). 
The next ſtory is, if poſſible, more extraordinary: © Albeit 
baith the parteis confes they reſſave Chriſt be faith, zit the 
difference is no les, nor gif twa citizenis of Geneve, paſſing 
on the ſtreit, the ane meiting his debtour reſſavis a purſe full 
of crownis, and hes a ſure hoip to have reſſavit fyne gold, 
C 0 
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(31) Solution 
of Doctor Re- 
ſolutus. [ Mr 
David Linde 
. J p. 22. 


(32) Reul to dif 
cerne treu from 
fals religion, 

p. 412, 


(33) Francois i. 
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p. 255. edit. 
la Haye, 1690. 
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as the effect declaris; for he paſſing to the mercat, na man 
refuſis his money, quhais beleif thairfore is not vane. The 
uther metis Sathan in a mannis liknes, quha offeris him 
ane purſe full of gold, as the reſſaver belevis aſſuritlie. Bot, 
quhen he cummis to the mercat, findis nathing except a purſe 
full of ſtikkis or ſtanis.” (34). 


Hamilton judged it neceſſary to explain this ſtory, and to pro- 


duce vouchers for its truth. I dout not,” ſays. he, bot ſam 
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vill eſteme me an calumniator becaus of my former fimilitude, 
as thocht it var feinzeit, quhom I pray ſuſpend thair judge- 
ment, guhill thay ſpere [enquire at] the maiſt affettionat Proteſi- 
antis of Scotland quha hes bene in Geneve. Surehe I reſſavit the 
treuth of this be honarable gentilmen of our cuntrie, quha confeſſit to 
me before gude witnes, that the devil gangis familiarlie up and 
down the town, and ſpeciallie cumis to pure and indigent 
men, quha ſellis thair faulis to him for ten ſous, ſum for mair 
or leſs. The money is verie pleſant quhen thay reſlave it; 
bot putting hand to thair purſe, quhen thay vald by thair 
denner, thay find nathing bot uther ſtane or ſtick,” (35). 

* Knox,” he ſays, © was excommunicat for having ado with the 
mother and the daughter in ane killogy [kiln, chbanus]; and, 
thairefter, was baniſit for the aſſiſting to the murthere of the 
Cardinal Beton, in the Caſtel of Saint Andres.” (36). 

„ Deane Jhone Durie, miniſter of Munros, reſſavit his wyfe 
againe as the devil left hir, efter he had abuſit hir lang time in 
an blak man's habite, making him a coulkald.” (37). 

What he ſays concerning John Craig, one of the miniſters of 


Edinburgh, is too fingular to be omitted; and yet, for under- 
ſtanding it, fome previous account muſt be given of the incident 
to which he alludes. 1 | 


John Craig, a Dominican friar, refided at Rome; he was tried 


for hereſy, was convicted, and had ſentence of death paſſed on 


him, 


a 


him. In the night preceding the intended execution, Pope Paul 
IV. died, [18th Auguſt 1559]. The populace roſe, and after ha- 
ving committed many outrages, broke open the priſons, and ſet 
all the priſoners at liberty. Craig, thus relieved, quitted the ec- 
cleſiaſtical territories, and made his way into Lombardy, While 
he journeyed, uncertain of his road, a dog came fawning with 
a purſe, and laid it down before him.” Encouraged by this 
incident, he proceeded on, and reached Vienna, (38). 

Now let us hear the ſtory, as told by Hamilton, together with 
his reflexions on it. We have ane notable example of Frere 
* John Craig, who cuſt of his coule, gangand throw ane forreſt 
% in Italie, as he vantit himſelf in ſindrie compagnies, becauſe 
* an blak dog gave to him be the way ane purſe of gold. The co- 
% leur of the dog may declaire gif it was ſend be ane guid fpirit 
© or nocht, [here the author introduces a ſtrange illuſtration, 
„ which Roman Catholics and Proteſtants would concur in cen— 
“ ſuring]; for this apoſtacie, this defrokit frere, was maid ane 
% apoſtle of this fyrſt Evangile in Edinbrocht ; quhair he, being 
% about fourſcore zearis of aage, mariet a zoung las of xv zearis 
„ auld: of whais ſacrilegious mariage ſprang out a curlit gene- 
© ration, as the inhabitants, and ane of the chief miniſters of 
„% Edinbrocht, can beare witneſs,” (39). | 

When Hamilton wrote this [ 1600], Craig was about eighty- 
ſeven ; and therefore none of his © curſit generation” could, at 
that time, have exceeded the age of fix or ſeven, or have become 
known to the inhabitants, or to any of the miniſters of Edin- 
burgh : ſo this part of Hamilton's declamation, in evidence of 
the incontinency of the | Proteſtant eccleſiaſtics, ſeems miſap- 
plied, (40). 844775 

Be this as it will, the epiſode of the dog was nothing to his 
purpoſe: however, ſince he thought qtherwiſe, he might have 
queſtioned the truth of the ſtory, ſeeing that reſted altogether on 

| | 8 


* 


(38) Hon 
wood, Hiſt. 
Ch, of Scot- 
land, p. 463» 


(39) Reul ts 
diſcerne treu 
from i reli- 

gion, &c, 
P. 439. 44. 


(40) Spotiſ- 
word, Hiſtory 
Church of 
Scotland, 


p. 464. 


(ar) Real and 
cor porell pre- 
ſence, f. 84. b. 
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the credit: of an defrokit frere. He might have obſerved, that 
there was nothing extraordinary in a purſe being loſt, when all 
purſes hung at mens girdles; or in its being found by a dog who 
had been taught to fetch and carry; and he might have added, 
that a perſon in the habit of St Dominic had little need of mo- 
ney to defray his charges through Italy, as long as the inquiſi- 
tion was reſpected or feared. But the colour of the dog ſtruck 
his ſuperſtitious fancy, and therefore he admitted the fact to be 
preternatural ; and, becauſe the dog was black, gravely concluded 
him to have been the devil, who, it ſeems, either had not inge- 
nuity enough to conceal himſelf under the figure of a white dog, 
or was ſo familiar with Craig as to venture to appear in his own 
proper colours, 

The credulity and prejudices of Hamilton can hardly be plead- 
ed in excuſe for the following ſtory : Ane uther miniſter alſo, 
taking his brekfaſt, for faintneſs of hart, before he paſt to the 
pulpatt, he fand the claret mixt with quhyt-vyne ſo comfort- 
able for his ſtomack, togither with toſteis, that quhen he en- 
trit in the pulpatr to mak his privat prayer, the fume of the 
vyne montit on his harnes [brains], ſa that, the ſpreit of Bac- 
chus having dominion, he fell in fa ſound a ſleip, that the 
haill pepill marvellit at his lang and privat prayer. Art laſt 
valknit out of his dreme be the murmure of the peple, and be- 
„ halding his ſand-glaſs almaiſt run, perſavit he had neglectit him- 
*© ſelf, ſaid to the peple, Brethrene, ſen ſa is, that I have over- 
ſene myſelf, and the tyme is almaift ſpent, IJ have na farder at 
this preſent to admoneis zou of, but that everie an of zou be- 
var with quhyte vyne and toſteis, quhilk hes at this preſent 
put me by dyett, (41). Surely Hamilton could not imagine 
that the hour-glaſs was ſet up immediately on the miniſter's en- 
tering the pulpit, or that the ſervice in thoſe zealous days was li- 
mired to an hour 
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He elſewhere ſpeaks of © the great uſuries quhilk thir Calvin- 
cc 


* thair wyfis, bairnes, and families, ſome taking twentie poundis 


* for the hunder, uthers threttie, and uther Iyk execrable occres, 


cc 


cc 


the countrie; and be this thay ſuke the bluid of the pure and 
indigent people, Be the contraire, the honorable prelats and 
curats in the dayes of our forbears [forefathers], wha had na 
wifis nor bairnes to entretennie, nouriſit mony pure people be 
thair charitable living,” (42). 
I know not where Hamilton difcovered, that in 1600 the Scot- 
tiſh clergy could afford to put out their money, even to uſury ; 
and as to his teſtimony in favour of © the honorable prelats and 
** curats-in the dayes of our forbears,” it may ſuffice to obſerve, 
that in a provincial council held by Hamilton Archbiſhop of St 
Andrew's, 1550, one of the prime cauſes of hereſy was declared 
to be, © the corruption and profane lewdneſs of the clergy of almoſt 
every degree,” [in perſonis eccleſiaſticis, omnium fere gradu- 
um, morum corruptela ac vite profana obſcænitas], (43); and that 
the ſame council enacted this memorable canon: “ Clergymen 
* ſhall not entertain in their company children begotten of con- 
* cubines. Moverover, this Synod exhorts, that no prelates or 
others, inferior eccleſiaſtics, keep in their company their chil- 
dren begotten in concubinage, or ſuffer ſuch to obtain pre- 
ferment, directly or indirectly, in their own churches; and 
that they do not, under any pretext whatever, give their daugh- 
ters in marriage to the Barons of the realm, and provide them 
with portions out of Chriſt's patrimony, or uſe means to have 
their /ons made Barons.“ This was the plain and honeſt lan- 
guage of the Roman-Catholic clergy of Scotland; and yet, about 
forty years after, Hamilton ſtood forth, and declaimed in praiſe 
| | Wn 2 | of 
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olatre miniſters committis, for the cair thay have to nouriſh 


[uſury], repugnant to the expres word of God, and lawes of 
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of thoſe © honorable prelats and curats guha had na bairnes to en- 
* tretenme !” | 


Theſe paſſages afford a ſufficient ſpecimen of the manner and 
ſtyle of Hamilton. The reader muſt have remarked the uncouth- 
neſs of his language, and, if it may be ſo called, of his ortho- 
graphy ; but he, ſingular in all things, diſdained to borrow any 
improvements from England: and he concluded an earneſt theo- 
logical addreſs to.the Scottiſh clergy with this query, © Giff King 
James the Fyft vas alyve, quha hering ane of his ſubjects knap 


fuddrone, [affect to ſpeak Engliſh], declarit him ane trateur ; 


„ quihidder valde he declare zou triple traitoris, quha not onlie 
4 knappis ſuddrone in your negative confeſſion, bot alſo hes cau- 
fit it be imprentit at London, in contempt of our native lan- 
* gage?” (44). 
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P. 7. 1, 29, delete the ſentence. beginning, The moſt obſtinate 
It is maccurately expreſſed, and it is ſuperfluous. 
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Of the LIFE of 


Sr JAMES RAMSA Y, 


A General Officer in the Armies of GusTavus ApoLeaus 
King of Sweden. 


WH James RAusAx was diſtinguiſhed for his long and me- 
2 ritorious ſervice in the armies of GusTAvus ADOLPHUS 
King of Sweden. | 

It is a popular tradition, that the Scottiſh officers who roſe to 
great military employments under that monarch, were, in gene- 
ral, mere ſoldiers of fortune, men low-born and illiterate, 

This, however, hke many other popular traditions, is errone- 
ous, There may have been ſome Scottiſh officers in the ſervice 
of Guſtavus Adolphus, who, through extraordinary merit, at- 
tained to high rank without the aid of birth or of a liberal edu- 
cation; but moſt of them were gentlemen, and bred up as gentle- 
men ought to be. 

The parentage of Sir Patrick Ruthven | Earl of Forth and Brent- 
ford], Sir James King [Lord Eithen], Sir William Ballenden [Lord 
Ballenden], David Leſley [Lord Newark], Lieutenant-General Wil- 
liam Baillie, and many others in the ſervice of Sweden, is well 
known: The heroic houſe of Lindeſay ſupplied Guſtavus Adol- 
phus with numerous officers: Sir Alexander Hamilton, General 
of Artillery, was the brother of the Farl of Hadinton; and, to 
the advantage of birth, Sir Robert Monro and Sir John Hepburn 
A Joined 


Foh. Creſſus 
d, Jacobo 


Ramſay, 


Monro. Ex- 
pedition, part 
ii. p. 63 64. 
Puffendorf, 
Rer. Succ. 

J. iii. p. 51, 


Soldat Sucdois, 
p. 87. 


HMTonvo. part ii. 
p. 79. 80. 
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joined the more important advantages of academical ſtudy in fo- 
reign parts, as well as at home. 


I have not been able to procure any authentic accounts of the 


family of Sir James Ramſay.” It is probable, however, that he 
was a ſcholar; for of him a German poet thus ſpeaks: | 


„Scotia quem genuit, quem laclavere Camene.” 


Our countrymen have beſtowed little care in collecting and 
preſerving any memorials of their brave anceſtors; and had it not 
been for Monro, himſelf an officer of diſtinction in the armies of 
Sweden, we ſhould have owed all that can be learned of Sir James 
Ramſay to the writings of foreigners, neither connected with 
Scotland, nor intereſted in her glory. 

The firſt mention that we find of Sir James Ramſay is at the 
battle of Leipſic; where, as eldeſt colonel, he commanded the 
vanguard, being three regiments of choſen muſketeers. [7th 
September 1631. ] 

After the victory at Leipſic, Guſtavus marched into Franconia, 
took poſſeſſion of the city of Wurtſburgh, and made preparations 
for the aſſaulting of its caſtle. [Marienberg. |] 

The river Maine ſeparates the city of Wurtſburgh from the 
caſtle. Over it there lay a ſpacious bridge of ſix arches, and ſo 
lofty, that it roſe near eight fathoms above the level of the water. 
The enemy, on retiring into the caſtle, broke down one of the 
arches of the bridge, and laid a long plank acroſs it. There, as 
Monro ſays, “ ſtrong- headed ſoldiers might, with difficulty, have 
croſſed one after another, under mercy of cannon and muſkets ; 

and while they could but file over, the enemy- could receive 
them with full bodies of pikes and muſkets; and the diſtance 
betwixt the water and the plank would have terrified one to 


venture over, for fear of drowning, althongh he were in no 
fear of the enemy.” | 
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As the Imperial army was faſt approaching to relieve the caſtle 
of Marienberg, Guſtavus reſolved to ſtorm it immediately; and 
he choſe to make the attack on that quarter where the bridge ſtood: 
In this deſperate ſervice he engaged Sir James Ramſay and Sir 
John Hamilton, with their regiments; © becauſe,” as Monro ex- 
ultingly adds, the. King knew their worth and valour, and 
* was perſuaded that if they refuſed it, none would undertake 
* the ſervice after them.“ 

I ſtay not to inquire whether the reaſoning, which Monro a- 
ſcribes to Guſtavus, be judicious or not: Perhaps it might be 
ſaid, that it was imprudent in the King to apply firſt to thoſe 
men, who, by declining the ſervice, would have deterred all 
others from undertaking it, 

The Scots, according to their engagement, began the attack 

at the broken bridge, and, as might have been expected, they 
were repulſed. But Sir James Ramſay and his companion, having 
procured ſome ſmall boats, daringly croſſed the river with a few 
ſoldiers, and, notwithſtanding the inceſſant fire of the enemy, 
landed under the caſtle. 
While they were attempting to make a lodgement, “the ſol- 
diers whom they had left behind them, who before durſt not 
venture to croſs the plank, ſeeing their officers and comrades 
© engaged with the enemy, to help them ran over the plank one 
« after another as faſt as they could run—made a ſtrong head a- 
© gainſt the beſieged, and forced them to give way and retire in- 
„to their works “.“ 

In this attack Sir James Ramſay received a ſhot which maimed 
his left arm, and, as is probable, rendered him unfit for any tar- 
ther ſervice in the field. | 

Next morning, the King ordered fome Swediſh and German 


La 
* 


* Note. This ſingular atchievement is related, as nearly as poſſible, in the ſimple 
and unadorned language of Monro. 


- regiments 


6 
regiments to renew the aſſault. They met with a feeble reſiſtance, 
and ſoon made themſelves maſters of the caſtle. 8th October 
1631. 

Monro, ii. 82. Sir John Hamilton, conſidering that the Scots had undertaken, 
at the King's deſire, to ſtorm Marienberg, and that they had al- 
ready performed the moſt perilous part of the duty, expected that 
the reſt of it would have. been leit to them. Diſappointed in this, 
he thought that © the nation was wronged,” and laid down his 
commiilion. Guſtavus endeavoured to ſoothe him, and promi ſed 


to content the Scots another time ;” but that punctilious com- 
mander remained inexorable. 


Loccenii Hiſt. The ſervices of Sir James Ramſay were rewarded with a grant 
Pace, 1x, ss. of lands in the dutchy of Mecklenburgh, and with the government 
of Hanau. 


| | Every one, acquainted with the ſeat of the war in the days of 
Guſtavus, muſt perceive, of what high importance it was to pre- 
ſerve the poſt at Hanau; and that poſt became ſtill more import- 
ant after the death of Guſtavus, and the fatal overthrow of the 
| Swedes at Norlingen. 
It is impoſſible to determine the time at which this government 
| was conferred on Sir James Ramſay. 

There occurred a circumſtance in the earlier part of his reſidence 
at Hanau, which is characteriſtical, and, only on that account, 


deſerves to be remembered. 
8 Sir George Douglas * formerly Lieutenant-Colonel in Ramſay's 


bles of Such- regiment, was appointed by Charles I. embaſſador to Poland. On 
land and Po- : 


od, 228. the road between Francfort and Hanau, his old commander, at 


* Son of Sir George Douglas, a younger ſon of the family of Torthorwald, and 
of Margaret, the daughter of Alexander Dundas of Fingaſk. He died ſuddenly at 
Damen, in Pomerania, [i5th March i635-6.]) His fGiſter Martha, married to Sir 
James Lockhart of Lee, was the mother of Sir William Lockhart, well known in 
hiſtory under the title of Embaſſador. Sir William, then a youth of fifteen, was with 
his uncle at the time of his death. Fowler, p. 216. 236. 241. | 
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the head of four troops of horſe, met him, and eſcorted him into 
the town. The cannons were fired, and the whole garriſon ſtood 
under arms in honour of the Britiſh embaſſador. 
At Hanau the embaſlador was royally entertained during four 
days; and when he waſhed before meals, as was the cuſtom in 
thoſe days, Sir James Ramſay held his napkin. The embaſſador, 
being young in office, ſtrove to avoid thoſe marks of reſpect, as 
if they had been paid to his per/on, and not to his office. 
1635. The Imperialiſts beſieged Hanau; and, to prevent any Calviſi.Chron. 
ſuccours from being thrown into the town, ſurrounded it with ccamti, Hif 


Loccenii. Hliſt. 


a 0 A . N Succ. ix. 663. 
lines and redoubts. Hiſtorians expreſs their admiration of the P 


. . . Rer. Succ. 
fortitude and perſeverance of Ramſay during this ſiege, which was vii. 25. —52. 


, Prioezto, xi. 

long and ſevere. He annoyed the enemy by vigorous and ſucceſs- zva. Mee, 

# . F. angnis, 1647, 
ful ſallies; he took every poſſible precaution, as well to ſupply the py. $53. —:84, 
town with proviſions, as to prevent waſte ; he even unpaved the 
ſtreets, ſowed them, and reaped this fingular harveſt. The in- 
habitants of Hanau, vying with the garriſon in courage and 
conſtancy, patiently ſubmitted to the calamities of war, and to the 


more grievous calamity of peſtilence. 
1636. At length the beſieged, having conſumed all their horſe- 


fleſh, were reduced, by the extremities of famine, to feed on dogs 
and cats *. 


William Landgrave of Heſſe, aided by the Swedes under Sir 


Alexander Leſley , attacked the Imperialiſts, forced their lines, 
and relieved Hanau. [13th 14th June. 1] 


Ib. 


* It is hard to ſay why Priorato, at p. 374, ſhould have aſcribed this gallant de- 
fence to a Swediſh Colonel Yitzhum. [Le Nella Hanau commande il Colonello V- 


um, uno de più bravi capitani, ch'hebbe la corona di Suecia.”] For, at p. 445. 
he admits, that Ramſay, erroneouſly termed Rant zau, was the governor. 

+ Better known, in our miſerable civil wars, under the title of Earl of Leven. 
His life well deferves to be recorded in a Biographia Scotica, ſhould there ever 
be ſpirit in our nation to accompliſh any work of that nature. 


i The Mercure Frangois, ſays, „21, of June;” but I chule to follow Puffendorf. 
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xili. 446. 
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- © The garriſon, much weakened during the long: ſiege, was re- 
placed by 1200 Heſſians. 

The ſiege having been thus raiſed, Ramſay amuſed the be- 
rialiſts with offers of agreeing to a neutrality. And, in the mean 
time, he made wide and continual courſes into the neighbouring 


country, and collected whatever might be neceſſary for the main- 
taining of the poſt committed to his charge. 


1637. The Elector of Mentz, the Landgrave of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt, and the Regency of Francfort, lay open, above all others, to 
the depredations of Ramſay. Neglected by the Imperialiſts, and 
unable, through mutual jealouſies, to concert any meaſures for 
their common defence, they applied for a ceſſation of arms. It 
was granted, to endure until May 1637; but under this expreſs 
condition, that Ramſay ſhould be allowed to bring into Hanau, 
the proviſions which he had purchaſed and collected in their ter- 
ritories. 

At that time, Hermanſtein, near Coblentz, was cloſely block- 
aded by the Imperialiſts; and was reduced to the like extremities 
of famine as Hanau had ſuffered in] the former year. There 
could be no doubt, that, if it ſurrendered, the troops employed 
in that ſiege would march againſt Hanau, and therefore Ram- 
ſay reſolved to ſend ſupplies to Hermanſtein. 

He loaded two veſſels with military ſtores and proviſions, and 
found means to convey them ſafely to the beſieged fortreſs. | 3d 
April 1637.] 

That, at ſuch a time, two loaded veſſels ſhould have paſſed by 
Francfort and Mentz, and made their way without ſuſpicion, is a 
circumſtance ſeemingly fabulous; and yet it 1s ſo well vouched, 
that no doubt can remain of its truth, 

Priorato, an hiſtorian of mean authority, explains the ſtratagem 
uſed by Ramſay; while Puffendorf, although in general a better 


informed 


3 


informed author, relates the ſtrange attempt, without accounting 
for its ſucceſs *. 

Ramſay, it ſeems, loaded the veſſels at Offenbach on the Maine, 
and put ſome ſoldiers on board in the diſguiſe of Jeſuits. He or- 
dered them to ſay, That the veſſels were from Offenbach, and 
« were going down the Maine and the Rhine with goods, the 
* property of the fathers of that order .“ This fictitious account 
gained eaſy credit; and the per ſonated Jeſuits, as known partiſans 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and enemies of Sweden, were allowed to 
proceed on their voyage without moleſtation, 

An attempt was made to convey a third veſlel in the ſame way ; 
but the Elector of Mentz intercepted it, [12th May 1637.] The 
garriſon of Hermanſtein, deſpairing of any farther ſupplies, capi- 
tulated, [16th June 1637.] : 

The Elector of Mentz, who had intercepted the ſuccours ſent 
to Hermanſtein, was the firſt object of Ramſay's reſentment. On 
the expiration of the truce, he ſurpriſed, ſtormed, and pillaged 
Aſchaffenburgh, a town belonging to that Elector. 

The Imperialiſts gathered about Hanau, and again threatened 
to beſiege it. Ramſay was now deprived of every hope of relief: 
for, by that time, almoſt all the Princes of Germany had quitted 
their alliance with Sweden, and had obtained from the Emperor 
ſuch terms of peace or neutrality as their neceſſities dictated : The 
Swediſh troops, under the Duke of Saxe Weimar, were occupied 
in Alface: thoſe in Weſtphalia could hardly maintain their ground 
againſt the enemy on that quarter; and the other armies of Swe— 
den could not, from their diſtance, afford any ſuccour to Hanau. 

In this extremity Ramſay began to negotiate with the Imperia- 


* Puffendorf, however, knew that ſome ſtratagem had been uſed: for he ſays, 
that Ramſay made his attempt © /ngulari quodam aftu.” 


+ Priorato ſays, “to Mentz,” which mult be a miſtake : he ſhould have ſaid © to 
« Cologne,” 
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liſts. The propoſitions which he made were of the following im- 


port. x 
That Philip Maurice, Count of Hanau, an exile for his adhe- 


rence to the Swediſh cauſe, ſhould have a full pardon, be reſtored 
to all his territories, and be admitted to ſuch conditions of peace 
and neutrality as the other German Princes had obtained: That 
the Count ſhould maintain a garriſon at Hanau, which, however, 
was to ſwear fidelity to the Emperor. 

For himſelf, Ramſay ſtipulated, that 50,000 dollars ſhould be 
paid in Scotland to his wife; that the Emperor, under the guaran- 
tee of the EleQor of Mentz, ſhould ſecure to Ramſay his poſſeſſions 
in the dutchy of Mecklenburgh, or an equivalent in lieu of them; 
and, all theſe rhings being done, that he ſhould cauſe him to be 
conducted ſafely to the quarters of the Swediſh troops in Weſt- 
phalia. 

When the conditions of this negotiation came to be known, 
ſome of the Swedes complained, that Ramſay meant to ſacrifice 
the intereſts of Sweden to his own private advantage: But he 
ſharply made anſwer, that, as circumſtances then ſtood, it was 
im poſſible that Hanau could be either defended or relieved; that 
he offered to treat, becauſe he had no choice and that, ſo far from 
ſeeking any profit to himſelf, he did not even bargain for indem- 
nification: For that, in maintaining the poſt at Hanau, he had 
expended his all, upwards of 20,000 dollars of his own money, 
and upwards of 70,000 dollars, ariſing to him from contributions 
and ſpoil, | 

The French, whoſe intereſt leads them to foment every war in 
Germany, were in alliance with Sweden; and they endeavoured 
to counteract this treaty, by diſſuading Count Philip Maurice from 
any acceſſion to its preliminaries. But he, impatient of exile, 
embraced this favourable opportunity of returning to his own ter- 
ritories, [22d November.] 


On 


a 


On his arrival at Hanau he imprudently aſſumed the powers of 
a ſovereign, iſſued orders to the garriſon, as if it had been under 
his command; and he even prohibited the putting up of public 
prayers for the Queen and States of Sweden. E 

This premature exerciſe of authority offended Ramſay, and led 
him to fuſpect, that the Imperialiſts, inſtead of concluding the 
treaty, propoſed, by means of the Count, to expell the Swedes 
from Hanau. | 

If, as Puffendorf imagines, Ramſay negotiated merely to gain 
time, and in the fond hope of ſuccour from the Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar, the conſciouſneſs of the duplicity of his own behaviour 
muſt have increaſed his ſuſpicions of the Imperialiſts. 

Beſides, his garriſon did not now conſiſt of the men whoſe re- 
ſolution and fidelity had been tried during the former fiege; and, 
after the reſtoration of the Sovereign, Ramſay could not expect 
to retain his wonted authority over the citizens of Hanau, 

With that ſpirit of intrepidity and deciſion which he had 
ſhewn in former exigencies, he ſeized the Count of Hanau and 
his confident Count Solms, and kept them in cloſe cuſtody. | 13th 
December. | 

1638. The face of things changed ſuddenly. Henry Count Naſ- 
ſau Dillenburgh, at the head of ſome troops belonging to Mentz 
and Francfort, entered Hanau, either by ſurpriſe or treachery *. 

Ramſay, in this extremity, collected ſome officers and about 
ſeventy ſoldiers, barricaded a houſe, and maintained a deſperate 
defence, refuſing quarter; wounded and unable any longer to re- 
fiſt, he fell alive into the hands of his enemies. [12th February. 


* Moſt probably by treachery; for the troops conducted by Count Naſſau amount- 
ed to no more than 709 foot, with a ſmall body of horſe, a number not equal to that 
of the garriſon of Hanau. Puffendorf mentions a report, that Lieutenant-Colonel 


Danner, confederating with ſome of the citizens, opened the gates of the city to 
Count Naſſau. 
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They ſhut him up in the caſtle of Dillenburgh, before he was 
healed of his wounds; and there 1s too much cauſe to ſuſpect 
that they treated him, while in priſon, with more ſeverity than the 
laws of war authoriſe *, His ſufferings, however, were not of 
long endurance, for, in a few days, he expired, [11th n 
1638.] 

It ſhould ſeem that Monro, in a very ſingular paſſage of his 
Memoirs, covertly alludes to the fortunes and fate of his old com- 
panion in arms, Ramſay. 

Some fantaſtic officers, that cannot govern themſelves nor 
* their wealth, will hunt and hawke with trains on princes bounds 
[domains], as I have known ſome do being abroad, thinking 
themſelves equal to princes, whereof they were far ſhort; and 


they will have their filyer plate, their gold, their filver [chains], 
their coaches, their trains and officers of houſehold, counter- 
feiting greatneſs and great men; having, it may be, bur little 


worth, [ſubſtance or property], beſides, /uffering themſelves in 
their pomp to be ſurpriſed, their goods taken from them, and then to 
be caſt in a cloſe dungeon or priſon, till they die for want, the reward 
* of their pride. 
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* Tn gravem cuftodiam traditus.” Locceniut. Exaſperatis in ipſum vicinorum 
animis, dure cuftodie incluſus, vitam finiit.” Puffendorf. - 
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EoRGE LESLEY of Monymuſk was an eminent Capuchin Friar, 
2 in the early part of the ſeventeenth century. J. B. Rinuc- 
cini, Archbiſhop of Fermo, the intimate friend of Leſley, drew 
up an account of his life. Francis Barrault, Procureur de la doc- 
trine Chretienne, tranſlated this account into the French language 
from the original Italian, and publiſhed it at Paris, with an ap- 
probation figned by Yves Pinſard Prior, and Charles Thebault 
Sub-Prior, of the Great Convent of Jacobines. The following 
abridgement of that work 1 1s made from a ſecond and improved 
edition, printed at Paris in 1682. 12mo. pp. 297. 


In that place where Scotland is divided by many mountains, 
on the coaſt of the German ſea, the city of Aberdeen lies. It de- 
rives its name from a little river called Don. 

James Count Leſley, and Jean Wood his wife, perſons no leſs 
noble than rich, dwelt in Aberdeen. 

At the end of the 12231 year of their . they had a ſon, 
George. 

The great pains which the neareſt relations of this child be- 
ſtowed in educating him, ſerved only to diſorder all the powers 
of his ſoul; for while he ſucked the milk of his mother, to live 
to this world, he ſucked the venom of Calvin, to die to heaven. 

The death of Count James happened ſoon after. He left his 
Nog A ſon 
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fon George heir to his opulent eſtates ; and by his teſtament he 
provided, that the boy ſhould be bred at Paris. 


Jean Wood married the Baron of Torrey ; and her ſon George 
being now in his eighth year, ſhe ſent him to Paris, with a 


noble equipage, and a train fitting his rank. She entruſted him 


to the care of a wiſe and judicious preeeptor, and recommended, 
above all things, ſteadineſs in the Proteſtant religion, 

The boy apphed himſelf diligently to his ſtudies, He became 
acquainted at ſchool with two brothers of an illuſtrious family, 
His young companions inſenſibly gained his confidence, talked 
with him on ſubjects of controverſy, and introduced him to the 
acquaintance of their father. He completed what his ſons had 
begun, convinced Leſſey of the errors in which he had been 
brought up, and at 0045 made him a A to che Romin- 


Catholic faith.” 


His preceptor, Ubi Meg this e of Nail wrote 
an account of it to Aberdeen. 


His mother ſent him a letter, thundering out her Malsdlickions: 
She threatened to diſown him for her fon, to abandon him to 
beggary; to deprive him of his eftates, and to blot out his name 
from the genealogical tree of the family. Theſe were the ſofteſt 
expreſſions of her letter. 

Perceiving, however, that threats had no flea, £ ſhe changed 
her language, and earneſtly implored him to return to the Pro- 
teſtant faith. | 

But to no purpoſe: Leſley reſiſted every ſolicitation with in- 
flexible conſtancy. Then his mother recalled the preceptor, 
withdrew all ſupplies in money, loaded her ſon with her curſes, 
and formally renounced him. ob 

Here the Archbiſhop of Fermo . « Alas! to what 


lengths will not obſtinate zeal go i in matters of religion! How 


© could a mother be 10 unnatural, as to deprive I her ſon of the 
{6 fortune to which his birth intitled him!“ i 
Leſley, 


1 


Lefley, thus beggared and baniſhed, was ſupremely happy: he 
had loſt Scotland, but he had gained the univerſe. 

The father of his two companions gave him ſhelter, and treat- 
ed him as his own ſon. 

Leſley having attained to the age of ſixteen, accompanied them 
in a tour through Italy. 

At Rome he became acquainted with Ange de Joyeule, a Capu- 
chin Friar, known in the world under the title of Count de Bou- 
chage ; and was greatly edified by his conferences with that extra- 
ordinary man, 

He reſolved to become a Capuchin; and accordingly offered 
himſelf to the General, Jerom de Caſtel-Ferrato: but the General 
doubted whether he could, conſiſtently with certain bulls of the 
Pope, receive the ſon of heretics amongſt the ſons of St Francis, 

Leſley inſtantly demanded an audience of the Pope. At that 
time Paul V. fat in the Papal throne; a Pontiff, to whom Chriſten- 
dom erected, in the heart of every Chriſtian, two ſtatues, the one 
of juſtice, and the other of peace. 

The entry into the audience-chamber appeared to Leſley like 
that into the Moſaical ſanctuary. Juſt as he lifted his eyes up to 
_ adore the Pontiff, he was dazzled with an unuſual ſplendor : the 
room ſeemed to him more luminous than the ſun; and he thought 
that all the rays of light were combined to form a tiara for the 
majeſty of the ſacred head. 

This viſion was frequently related by Leſley to the Archbiſhop 
of Fermo, who obſerves, that a light of that nature, however im- 
perceptible to mortal eyes, always ſurrounds the Roman Pontiff. 

The young proſelyte could not find words to expreſs his re- 


queſt; but the Pope, being inſtructed by Heaven, underſtood, 
and granted it. 


Leſley was, accordingly, received, as a novice, amongſt the Ca- 


. puchins, and performed, chearfully, the duties of that probatio-- 
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(4) 
nary ſtate; and indeed, fince the dew of a fair morning ſupplies 
the oyſter with pearls, and the bee with honey, much is to be 
expected from a young lord, who devotes himſelf to a monaſtic 
life, 

Having continued to fail with a favourable wind, he was led 
happily into that port which placed him out of the reach of all the 
tempeſts of this world; and, under the name of Brother Archangel, 
he became a putin. 

It will be remarked, that, at this time, he had not arrived at 
majority. 

Archangel had formerly made a competent progreſs in litera- 


ture at the Univerſity of Paris. He now applied himſelf to philo- 


ſophy, and theological ſtudies ; and, having finiſhed his courſe of 
education amongſt the Capuchins, began to preach. 
Since the time of his leaving Scotland, near twenty years had 
elapſed : his mother, notwithſtanding the numerous progeny of 
her ſecond marriage, ſtill remembered her outcaſt ſon George : at 
length, ſhe learnt that he was one of the order of St Francis, a 
Capuchin ; and this order was repreſented to her as being altogether 
baſe and contemptible, even in the opinion of the Roman Catho- 
lics themſelves. _ 

Her firſt thoughts were, to bire ſome perſon to go from Scot- 
land to Italy, and aſſaſſinate her ſon; for, to ſhed his blood, with 
the purpoſe of preſerving the ſplendor of his family, did not, in 


* 


her opinion, ſhock the laws of nature: but, after more mature 


deliberation, ſhe reſolved to ſend the eldeſt ſon of her ſecond mar- 
riage to Italy, that he migbt prevail on his brother to quit the 
diſgraceful profeſſion of Capuchin: ſhe promiſed withal, that 
Archangel ſhould not be ſolicited to depart from his religious 
opinions; and ſhe even gave aſſurances, that the moſt honourable 
employments in his own country awaited him, though a Roman 


Catholic. 
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under a feigned name, preſented a letter to him from his mother. 
Archangel would not open it without leave of the Guardian. The 
Baron, ſurpriſed at this mark of clerical obedience, diſcovered 
himſelf, and urged his brother to quit the habit of St Francis 
and, in the name of their mother, told him, that ſhe had preſer- 
ved entire the poſſeſſions of his anceſtors, which he might enjoy, 
together with the delicious gardens of Monymulk. 

Archangel made this anſwer, © I am thankful that my mother 
is alive, for then I may yet hope that ſhe will not be damned.“ 
The Capuchins entertained the ſtranger with as much aſſiduity 
as Sarah did the angels; and the Guardian appointed a houſe in 
Urbino for his reception. It was the will of Divine Provi- 
** dence,” ſays the Archbiſhop of Fermo, © that a heretic ſhould 
** be an eye-witneſs of that abſolute dominion which Chriſtian 
* and religious poverty has over the wealth of others.” 

Frederic Maria de Rovere, Duke of Urbino, reigned at that 
time. He received the ſtranger with extraordinary demonſtra- 
tions of eſteem; and, with the aid of the Capuchins, and of all the 
other ecclefiaſtics of Urbino, ſedulouſly laboured for his conver- 
ſion: Archangel did what was in his power towards it, and of- 
fered to yield up his right to the family-eſtate in favour of his 
brother.—The Baron embraced the Roman-Catholic faith. 

This converfion was celebrated by a ſolemn Je Deum, by a diſ- 
charge of muſketry, and by fire-works. The Duke gave a mag- 
nificent feaſt on that occaſion, and invited all the Capuchins to it. 
The fight of the different parts of the deſert ſerved as ſo many 
ladders to elevate the fathers to the moſt ſublime contemplations : 
While they admired the {kill of the confectioner, in moulding ſu- 
gar - candy into ſtatues, and in condenſing liquors, they thought 
that it was a thing yet more admirable, to melt the hard heart, 
and to render pliable the ſtubborn will of a heretic. 16085 
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The young Baron of Torrey found his brother at Urbino, and, 
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The Duke told the convert, that this feaſt was intended as a 
teeble repreſentation of the feaſt made, at that moment, in para- 
diſe, on account of his converſion, 

The two brothers agreed to bring over, if poſſible, their aged 
parent to the faith, and even to ſow the ſeeds of religion through- 
out Scotland, It was concerted between them, that the Baron 
ſhould go firſt, and Archangel wait for ſome favourable opportu- 
nity of following him. 

The Baron having received a preſent of a gold chain and cruci- 
fix from the Duke, left Urbino, and went directly to London, 

He made his journey from London to Scotland by ſea : but the 
voyage was tedious ; the croſs winds obliged him, for more ſafe- 
ty, to land every night. 

The old lady was much diſappointed on finding that her eldeſt 
ſon had remained in Italy, The Baron endeavoured to comfort 
her, but in vain. © I ſee,” ſaid ſhe, © that George is obſtinate- 
ly reſolved to follow his ignominious courſe of life, and that 
you are ſo weak as not to have courage to hate him. —Theſe are 
the fine leſſons of a religion, which, in order to give tranquil- 
„ lity to the mind, begins with the overthrow of natural duty.“ 

When the Baron retired to reſt, he chanced to leave the gold 
chain and crucifix on a little ivory table in his bed- chamber. His 
mother coming in diſcovered them, and ſoon learnt from himſelf 
that he had changed his religion. She loaded him with impreca- 
tions, and ordered him to quit the caſtle, 


This ſhort account of what happened in Scotland was neceſſary 
for underſtanding the after events of the lives of Friar Archangel 
and his family. We now return to him. 


Mary of Medicis, Regent of France, wiſhed to have a Capuchin 
preacher at court: Archangel was appointed to that office. As a 
court- preacher, he diſcourſed of thoſe virtues alone which are pro- 
per for great princes; and as he never cenſured any thing, unleſs 


* 
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by allegories and figures, the good- breeding of his fermons cor- 
reſponded with the dignity of his pulpit, 

About that time, Gregory XV. ſucceeded Paul V. He inſtituted 
the congregation De propaganda fide; and committed the ſuperin- 
tendency of it to his nephew Cardinal Ludoviſio, the Hercules 
who aided that old Atlas, Gregory, in ſupporting the globe. 

While Gregory ſlept, his bulls converted the Antipodes. Nei- 
ther did the ſun of charity forget to convey its warmth to the froſts 
of Scotland. The Pope, in conſequence of cceleſtial and infallible 
inſpiration, appointed Archangel to be chief of the miſhon to 
Great Britain. 

It happened that an ambaſſador from Spain to the court of 
London was then at Paris, appointed to negotiate a marriage be- 
tween the Infanta and the Prince of Wales. He wilhed to have 
an Engliſh interpreter : Archangel undertook that office: by 
means of it he might, under the appearance of a layman, diſ- 
charge, with more facility, the duties of his miſſion. We are 
attached, ſays the Archbiſhop of Fermo, © to external appear- 
* ances.” This made Archangel unwilling to lay aſide the Ca- 
puchin habit: he feared that, by /ecularizing the body, he might 
profane his ſoul, But what cannot the diſpenſations and the com- 
mands of the Church perform? At length, he felt, and demon- 
ſtrated, that one may merit in {ilk as well as in woollen. 

Archangel was now an interpreter in temporal matters, and the 
prophet of the deſigns of Heaven. 

He ſent for his brother out of Scotland, and concerted with him 
the proper meaſures for the ſucceſs of his miſſion. 

The Spaniſh ambaſlador, on quitting England, preſented Arch- 
angel with a fine horſe. : 

Archangel ſet out for Scotland, One of his ſervants led the Spa- 
niſh horſe. Archangel was mounted on a hackney, which he had 
bought at court; but he made moſt of the journey on foot, and 
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only rode when he ſaw paſſengers, who, from his wy might 
ſuſpect him to be a Capuchin, 

P.127, He wrote a letter, in his own perſon, to his mother, and dated 
it from Urbino. In it he recommended the bearer as a gentleman 
of great worth, and as his particular acquaintance. 

P. 129. When he arrived at the caſtle of Monymulſk, his mother was 
buſied, with her two daughters-in-law, in embroidering a ſilk- 
bed for her eldeſt ſon, ſhould he return from Italy. 

P. 129. 130. Archangel prefented the letter: his mother read i it, not without 
ſome emotions of diſpleaſure; yet ſhe politely welcomed the ſtran- 
ger, telling him that the houſe was his own. 

P. 130, Edward, her youngeſt fon, came and paid his reſpects to the 
ſtranger; and a magnificent feaſt was ſerved up. 

F. 131, According to the mode of the country, the heretic chaplain fat 
at table. That man enjoyed a falary from the family of upwards 
of ſeventy pounds Sterling [300 crowns]. Here the Archbiſhop 
of Fermo pathetically exclaims, © So high has the power of dark- 
* neſs aſcended, that it fells, at a great price, the errors of mere 
* 1gnorance.” Archangel was ſtruck with horror, on ſeeing the 
impious miniſter in the company; and whenever he caſt his eyes 
towards that heretic, he thought that the ſumptuous banquet be- 
came a gloomy funeral ſupper. © How can I,” faid he to him- 
ſelf, © reliſh any viands that are infected with ſuch poiſon ? and 
* how will truth find entrance into a houſe, amidſt the rogueries 
* of this abominable miniſter ?” 1 

P. 133. 133. In the courſe of converſation, the ſtranger avowed himſelf to 
be a Roman Catholic; and artfully introduced ſuch apologies for 

| the ſuppoſed abſent Capuchin, as drew a tear from his mother. 

P. 136. Archangel, ſtudious to gain the good graces of the family, made 
his youngeſt brother a preſent of the Spaniſh horſe. 
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p. 12. For five days he remained in diſguiſe; but early in the morn- 
P. 138, ing of the fich. as he walked about near his mother's apartment, 
ib 
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he obſerved, that the entrance to a fine vollery, which he remem- 
bered in his father's time, was built up; and he ſaid inadvertent- 
ly to a ſervant, © When was the vollery taken away?“ His mo- 
ther overheard the queſtion; and wondered how a ſtranger, who 
had reſided at Monymulk for no more than five days, ſhould know 
aught of a vollery that had been removed eighteen years before, 
At that moment the caſtle-gate was opened, and Archangel went 
out to ſee the horſes exerciſed in the manege. 

As ſoon as he returned, his mother ſent for him, and a diſco- 

very enſued, 


Great joy prevailed in the caſtle of Monymuſk, The Baron, 


who had been driven away, was ſent for, to ſhare in the happineſs 


of the family. 

The news of the ſafe return of George Leſley went through the 
town. The old lady received a thouſand viſits of congratulation; 
and the fame of this event, ſo long wiſhed for, reached even to 
Aberdeen. Fires of rejoicing were lighted up on the battlements 
of the caſtle of Monymuſk; the inhabitants of the town diſchar- 
ged their culverins, and let off many ſky-rockets, which ſeemed 
as the aerial meſſengers of their gratitude. 

Amidſt ſuch general feſtivity, the heretic miniſter alone was 
ſullen. Some fury of hell had ſeized his heart, and, with her 
* envenomed ſerpents, gradually conſumed his bowels.” 

The lady told her ſon, that this day of joy repaid all the afflic- 
tion that ſhe had experienced, and all the tears that ſhe had ſhed, 
for twenty-five years; that ſhe was willing to leave him undiſ- 
turbed in the religion which he had choſen; and that ſhe looked 
for the like privilege from him with reſpect to her religion. 

Archangel inſtantly perceived, that this propoſed compromiſe 
was owing to the artifices of the heretical miniſter; and he made 
anſwer, that“ belief was independent of every mortal; and there- 
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0 * fore, in a thing ſo ſublime, he would not have the an to 
1 „ undertake aught of himſelf.” 
Wo P. 147. He now began to diſcharge the duties of his miſſion: he col- 
lected what auditors he could in the foreſts, and taught them. 
P. 148. Sometimes he viſited the preaching places of the heretics; and, 
impatient at ſeeing ſuch numbers abuſed. by falſehoods and lies, 
he cried aloud, * The miniſter alters the goſpel; credit not his im- 
* poſtures; but come to me, and I will teach you the true word.” 
The congregation dropt off by degrees, and left the miniſter * 
hardly any audience. 
P. 149. Archangel led them to a neighbouring mountain; 5 after 
ſome preparations related by his hiſtorian, began to preach. 
Scarcely had he diſcourſed for half a quarter of an hour, when 
he ſaw the people change colour, ſhudder at his thundering ex- 
preſſions, pour out tears, throw themſelves at his feet, and pray | 
v8 for mercy and reconciliation with the ancient or Roman Church, 5 
4 from which they had unhappily ſeparated themſelves. 1 | 
Þ 149+ The Calviniſt miniſters, enraged at his ſucceſs, informed the 
i court, that Archangel made converts with the view of withdraw- 
ing men from their allegiance. © Such (ſays the Archbiſhop of 
« Fermo) is the aſual ſtratagem of thoſe miferable heretics, to 0 
check the progreſs of religion, to have thoſe puniſhed who per- 5 
© form its exerciſes, and to turn away the ſimple from that ve- 5 
neration which otherwiſe they would ſhew to the relics of the 
men who have ſuffered capital nen for nn. "ne and 
“ defending the faith. 
P. 150. The ſucceſs of Archangel's miſſion was very great. In the . 
of eight months he converted four thouſand perſons about Mony- 
muſl and Aberdeen; and had he not been recalled ſoon after, he 


would have prepared that whole country for nee itſelf to 
the Church of Rome. 
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But the converſion of his mother was what Archangel had moſt 
at heart. 

Having found a convenient opportunity, he thus addreſſed her: 
* Perhaps you imagine, that were I to ſpeak to you of the faith, 
I ſhould uſe ſcholaſtic ſubtilties, and the artifices of Italy, con- 
* found you with ſophiſms, and leave you to grope in the dark. 
*® —No, Heaven forbid. Call your miniſter, hear my arguments 
* and his, and then judge for yourſelf.” 

The propoſal ſeemed fair ; and the old lady ſent immediately 
for the miniſter, He endeavoured to elude the conference, ſay- 
ing, that the true faith ought never to be called in queſtion, and 
that he who pretended to bring light was perhaps a miniſter of 
darkneſs, DR 

But the old lady would not liſten to his excuſe. She told him, 
that the conference might have the effect of bringing her ſon 
back to the Proteſtant religion ; and that no rewards could be too 
great for him who ſhould be the inſtrument in fo happy a change. 

The heretic knew not how to avoid this conſideration of world- 
ly intereſt ;' and therefore he engaged himſelf in the fatal confer- 
ence. Ae : 

Archangel thus began the debate: Since you ſay that your 
© faith is ſo efficacious, you are obliged to ſhew me what it is.“ 
„ Certainly,” anſwered the miniſter; it is the faith of Calvin. 
© Tnto what church is it that Calvin has received his believers?“ 
“Into the reformed church of Geneva.” “ If ſo, we muſt ſee 
* wherein your church of Geneva differs from my church of 
© Rome.” —** It differs in all particulars, and eſpecially in this, 
that we acknowledge nothing, and believe nothing, but what 
is preciſely mentioned in Scripture.” Then Archangel faid, 
ſmiling, If you can ſhew me that any mention is made in 
* Scripture of the church of Geneva, I ſhall give my mother no 
more trouble about religious controverſies.” 
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The impious creature made anſwer, with downcaſt eyes, that, 
if time were allowed him, he ſhould undoubtedly find out the 
paſſage that mentions the church of Geneva. Archangel gave 
him four and twenty hours. And thus ended the firſt conference. 

During the night, the two champions prepared themſelves for 
combat. The Catholic mortified his body with hair- cloth; while 
the other, full of madneſs and confuſion, conſtantly turned over 
the leaves of the Bible; and not being able to find what he looked 
for, curſed himſelf, ann as Saul did, invoked the Aan aſſiſt- 
ance. 

At the hour appointed, the has, like another Deborah, gave 
the ſignal for battle. You promiſed,” ſaid ſhe, © to find our 
«© church of Geneva in the Bible.“ Madam,” ſaid the mini- 
ſter, © had I had more time, I ſhould certainly have found the 
« paſſage. And on being ſtill further preſſed, he added, You 
© muſt not ſuppoſe that it is ſo very eaſy a matter to find paſſages 
&« in the Scripture which ſpeak preciſely of that church; and, for 
« proof of this, do you alk your ſon, and tell him, that ſince I 
© cannot find our church there, he ought to find his.“ 

* That is more than I undertook,” ſaid Archangel; © but ſince 

* you alk it, order a Bible to be brought, and I will preſently 
„ ſhew you our church in it.” Then, in preſence of the miniſter, 
already confounded with the offer that Archangel made, he open- 
ed the Epiſtle to the Romans, and ſhewed her how St Paul, in 
the firſt chapter, gave thanks that the Roman faith was proclaim- 


ed to all the world, and afterwards expreſſed his defire of going 


to Rome, to confer with the Roman church on ſome difficulties 
which occurred concerning their common faith. 

The lady admired the clearneſs of the words; and the here- 
tic was forced to admit the church of Rome to have been origi- 
nally the true church ; but he ſaid, that-afterwards, having been 
adulterated in a thouſand ways, ſhe became that infamous [wo- 
man! 
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man] revealed to St John in Patmos; and that the holy Refor- 
mation of Geneva was eſtabliſhed in her place. 

“ Then,” replied Archangel, with a holy ardour, you muſt 
© ſhew me from Scripture how the Reformation of Geneva 
has been ſubſtituted in place of the Church.” The deceiver 
was ſtruck dumb, and could not make any anſwer to this laſt ob- 
ſervation, | 

There enſued three more conferences, in all which the miniſter 
was confounded. At laſt the lady cried out, Son, what is the 
** meaning of this? I have lodged error in my houſe for ſo long 
a time, without having ever opened my eyes to diſcover it,” 
And ſaying this, ſhe broke up the conference, and retired to her 

chamber, without caſting a look on the miniſter. He preſently 
| aſked his diſmiſſion. And thus the impious man was diſgracefully 
expelled from the caſtle; and the tutelary cherubims of that man- 
fion uſed no other flaming ſword to drive him out, ſave the words 
of the old lady. 

The mother, her daughter-in-law, her youngeſt ſon, and all the 
officers and ſervants about the caſtle, were converted to the Ro- 
man-Catholic religion, : 

In the uppermoſt ſtory of the caſtle there was a very fine hall, 
to which the family often reſorted, for the ſake of the beauty 
of the proſpect. The lady turned this hall into a chapel. The 
richeſt and moſt ſumptuous furniture of the houſe was employed 
in decking out an altar. The ladies vied with each other in be- 
{towing on it their magnificent gowns, their jewels, their pearls, 
their chains, and their works of embroidery, Gold and filver 
were employed for making the ſacred veſſels, The mother crown- 
ed this work, by giving all the rings that ſhe wore on her fingers to 
her ſon, Archangel had them made into a fair chalice and paten 
of maſly gold. In a word, the divine offices were celebrated at 
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P. 168. Here the Archbiſhop takes a rextulpettive. view of thei events 
that he had recorded; and ſays, Who will give wings to this 
little book, that it may fly with confidence to every corner of 

* the earth, and overcome all the rigour of ſeaſons? Who will 

; * aid it in its courſe to Norway, and the thickeſt foreſts of Pruſ- 

h „fia? Let haughty Pomerania peruſe this hiſtory, let the rug- 
ged Danes and the proud Swedes ſtudy it, and fay what argu- 
ments they can uſe for weakening the wonderful concatenation 

P. 169. © of facts and conſequences which it diſplays *””—* They will 
** be reduced to diſpute the truth of the narrative, and they will 
give the lie to this book, If ſo, my wiſhes become more eager, that 

this little work may go into all the regions of the north, and 

meet with every mark of contempt, and all bad uſage imagi- 
* Nable; that it be expoſed to general cenſure, and even public- 
ly burnt. It will be my higheſt honour to learn, that my wri- 
** tings have been torn to pieces, and committed to the flames, in 
„ thoſe places where I would willingly yield up my life, and 
*© ſhed my blood, for the love and glory of religion.“ 

P. 170. As the Roman republic, having once maſtered Italy, made a 
rapid progreſs in ſubduing many kingdoms; ſo Archangel, ha- 
ving wrought the converſion of his mother and his family, met 
no farther obſtacle in enriching Paradiſe with his conqueſts. 

P. 172. He was wont to ſay, that, during the time of this firſt miſſion, 
which continued for more than two years, he made a greater 
number of converts while dreſſed in his ſecular than in his reli- 
gious habit. So true is it, that a provdarey Wan brings no md on 
the purity of the maxims of the faith. ig vd Am £417 

P. 275. A ſevere edict was publiſhed at n Weid nee in ae 
King's name, all Roman- Catholic prieſts to quit Scotland within 
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6 
a certain time, under pain of death, and confiſcation of goods. 
The Prince of darkneſs aimed that thunderbolt againſt the edifices 
which Truth had already erected. 

Such were the cruel reſolutions taken by government. The 
new converts looked on this edict as a ſentence of death: how- 
ever, they ſometimes flattered themſelves that it would not be 
carried into execution. 

But Archangel had no ſuch hopes. He knew this to be a ſtate- 
buſineſs ; and as it was in matters of religion, he feared that eve- 
ry paſſage to clemency and mild meaſures would be ſhut up. Hell 
oppoſed the madneſs and cruelty of perſecutors to the generous 
reſolutions of the Roman-Catholics. Archangel knew well, that, 
in the garden of the church, young plants newly watered muſt 
needs ſuffer the violence of tempeſts; yet he comforted himſelf 
with this reflection, that no malign influences of ſublunary me- 
teors can hurt them. 

The mother of Archangel ſhewed much fortitude on the near 
view of a ſeparation from her beloved ſon. ls it not incredible, 
ſays the Archbiſhop of Fermo, that the weaker ſex ſhould prepare 
itſelf to endure cruel perſecutions with courage more than maſ- 
culine? But zs it not true, that the Eleven thouſand virgins 
have left a memorable example of the conſtancy of their ſex ? 
They were deſigned to people Brittany; and, embarking at 
e ſome ports not far diſtant from Scotland, they had for fails 
{© their innocence and their purity; and having reſiſted the vio- 
* lence of the Huns, they exchanged the place of their deſtina- 
“tion, and went to people the celeſtial abodes of Paradiſe, The 
«© waves of the empurpled Rhine, and the Britith ſea, tinged with 
& their blood, gave teſtimony to the invincible fortitude of thoſe 
% Eleven thouſand virgins.” 

Archangel retired into England , and, together with his brethren 
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of che miſſion, laboured night and day in ruining che empire of 
the Prince of darkneſs. , 

He was frequently in imminent danger of being apprehended. 
One time particularly, as he travelled with a fingle ſervant through 
a by-road, he met a heretic biſhop going on his viſitation with a 
numerous retinue: Alas ! poor Truth,” ſaid Archangel to him- 
ſelf, © how art thou deſpiſed and abandoned on the earth, where 
** errors and coſenage are in ſuch high eſtimation! That man 
carries poiſon, and thirſty ſouls go to drink it; while J, a mini- 
* ſter of ſalvation, muſt go to ſeek hearers amongſt deſerts, and in 
* caverns,” 

The chaplain of Monymuſk happened to be in the Biſhop's 
company : he informed againſt Archangel : the Biſhop ſent 
twenty-five horſemen to ſeize him; but he eſcaped : his ſervant, 
however, was taken, together with his portmanteau, containing 
his writings, ſome books againſt hererical vanities, and a fine 
chalice. 

The Biſhop cauſed the writings and books to be publicly burat ; 
and he profaned the chalice, by putting it round as a drinking 
cup at a great feaſt which he gave. 

After the departure of Archangel from Scotland, the heretics, 
obſerving that his mother had ceaſed from her attendance at their 
temples, excommunicated her for contumacy. This ſentence ha- 
ving been laid before the civil judge, he condemned her to be 
deprived of her whole fortune. His judgement was moſt rigo- 
rouſly executed; and, in a few days, the mother of Archangel 
was ſtript of her revenues and heritages, and of all her moveable 
goods. She retired into a ſmall dwelling, where ſhe ſubfiſted on 
the little that ſhe could earn by ſpinning. 

Archangel reſolved to viſit his mother: but the enterpriſe was 
hazardous; for the guards had been doubled, and the inquiſitors 
of the faith carefully examined every part of the kingdom, 
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He put on the diſguiſe of a peaſant. As he drew near Mony- 
muſk, he gathered ſome herbs; and, pretending to be a gardener, 
he went forward to cry them about the ſtreets, after the manner 
of the country. The guards ſtopped him at the gate; and one of 
the ſoldiers, in a drunken fit, ſaid, This fellow has much the 
air of being a Papiſt.*” Archangel, however, gained admit- 
tance into the town; and he began to cry through the ſtreets, 
Buy my greens.” Not knowing where his mother reſided, and 
afraid to aſk any queſtions, he paſſed throughout Monymultſk 
three times. Having ſold almoſt all his greens, he knew not what 
pretence to uſe next for diſcovering her, Juſt at that moment, 
ſhe came out of a miſerable hovel, and cried, © Here, Gardener.” 
Archangel was deeply affected at ſeeing his mother dreſſed like a 
ſervant-maid, and reduced to the neceſſity of purchaſing greens 
for herſelf, 

He approached the door, trembling, and examining all around, 
leſt he ſhould be obſerved. While his mother was cheapening the 
greens, he looked her full in the face, and ſaid, © Madam, This 
* gardener does not ſell, but give to his mother.” The mother 
uttered a cry, which was heard in the ſtreet; but recollecting the 
danger, ſhe made a ſign for him to go into a lane, where there 
was a low houſe, and a private entry. 

Short was the interview between Archangel and his mother; 
the King's commiſſaries in matters of religion broke into the houſe, 
— The mother had only time to ſay, Be of good heart—we are 
dead.“ | 

The commiſſaries ſaid, that they were looking for Roman-Ca- 
tholic prieſts; and they aſked Archangel, what buſineſs he had 
there? Archangel ſaid, that he was ſelling greens, — © You 
* ought to ſcll greens in the ſtreets, and not in a houſe. Do you 
not know that this woman is a Papiſt? Perhaps you yourſelf 


* are a ſpy.”—Then they ordered him to depart immediately, 
E Archangel 
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of the miſſion, laboured night and day in ruining the empire of 

iy 1 the Prince of darkneſs. L 

| p. 187, He was frequently in imminent danger of being apprehended. 
One time particularly, as he travelled with a fingle ſervant through 
a by-road, he met a heretic biſhop going on his viſitation with a 

numerous retinue: Alas! poor Truth,” ſaid Archangel to him- 

|| ſelf, © how art thou deſpiſed and abandoned on the earth, where 

14 ** errors and coſenage are in ſuch high eſtimation! That man 

ml! * carries poiſon, and thirſty ſouls go to drink it; while J a mini- 

1 * ſter of ſalvation, muſt go to ſeek hearers amongſt deſerts, and in 

1 « caverns.” 

it LP. 188. The chaplain of Monymuſk happened to be in the Biſhop's 

Fi company: he informed againſt Archangel : the Biſhop ſent 
twenty-five horſemen to ſeize him; but he eſcaped : his ſervant, 
however, was taken, together with his portmanteau, containing 
his writings, ſome books againſt hererical vanities, and a fine 
chalice, 

P. 189, The Biſhop cauſed the writings and books to be publicly burnt ; 
and he profaned the chalice, by putting it round as a drinking 
cup at a great feaſt which he gave. 

P. 215. After the departure of Archangel from Scotland, the heretics, 

obſerving that his mother had ceaſed from her attendance at their 

temples, excommunicated her for contumacy. This ſentence ha- 
ving been laid before the civil judge, he condemned her to be 
deprived of her whole fortune. His judgement was moſt rigo- 
rouſly executed; and, in a few days, the mother of Archangel 
was ſtript of her revenues and heritages, and of all her moveable 
goods. She retired into a fmall dwelling, where ſhe ſubſiſted on 
the little that ſhe could earn by ſpinning. 

Archangel reſolved to viſit his mother : but the enterpriſe was 
hazardous; for the guards had been doubled, and the mquiſitors 


of the faith carefully examined every part of the kingdom, 
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He put on the diſguiſe of a peaſant, As he drew near Mony- 
muſk, he gathered ſome herbs; and, pretending to be a gardener, 
he went forward to cry them about the ſtreets, after the manner 
of the country. The guards ſtopped him at the gate; and one of 
the ſoldiers, in a drunken fit, ſaid, This fellow has much the 
** air of being a Papiſt.“ Archangel, however, gained admit- 
tance into the town; and he began to cry through the ſtreets, 
** Buy my greens.” Not knowing where his mother reſided, and 
afraid to aſk any queſtions, he paſſed throughout Monymuſk 
three times. Having ſold almoſt all his greens, he knew not what 
pretence to uſe next for diſcovering her, Juſt at that moment, 
{he came out of a miſerable hovel, and cried, © Here, Gardener.” 
Archangel was deeply affected at ſeeing his mother dreſſed like a 
ſervant-maid, and reduced to the neceſſity of purchaſing greens 
for herſelf. 

He approached the door, trembling, and examining all around, 
leſt he ſhould be obſerved. While his mother was cheapening the 
greens, he looked her full in the face, and ſaid, © Madam, This 
* gardener does not ſell, but give to his mother.” The mother 
uttered a cry, which was heard in the ſtreet; but recollecting the 
danger, ſhe made a ſign for him to go into a lane, where there 
was a low houſe, and a private entry. 

Short was the interview between Archangel and his mother ; 
the King's commiſſaries in matters of religion broke into the houſe, 
— The mother had only time to ſay, Be of good heart—we are 
« dead.” | 19 

The commiſſaries ſaid, that they were looking for Roman-Ca- 
tholic prieſts; and they aſked Archangel, what buſineſs he had 
there? Archangel ſaid, that he was ſelling greens, — © You 
* ought to ſcll greens in the ſtreets, and not in a houſe. Do you 
not know that this woman is a Papiſt ? Perhaps you yourſelf 


are a ſpy.”—Then they ordered him to depart immediately. 
E Archangel 
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Archangel could only take a filent and ſtolen farewel of his mo- 
ther, and he returned into England. 


The circumſtances of this viſit to the town of Monymuſk are 
particularly intereſting; becauſe they were related by Archangel 
himſelf to the Archbiſhop of Fermo, and Father Vagnoze Pica, 
Rector of a convent at Ripa-Tranſone, in the March of Ancona. 


Archangel, on his return to England, had letters from the Ge- 


neral of the Capuchins, informing him, that he was accuſed of 
having tranſgreſſed the rules of his miſſion, and adviſing him to 
repair to Italy, in order to juſtify himſelf. 

The children of the preſent world will not eafily believe the ex- 
ceſs of Archangel's joy on hearing this news. Now,” ſaid he, 
* I begin to merit;” and he prayed inceflantly, that ſome obſtacle 
might be thrown in the way of his juſtification. 

Here the Archbiſhop of Fermo burſts out into a paſſionate apo- 
ſtrophe, which concludes thus: © Oh! I underſtand perfectly 

* this celeſtial philoſophy ; and becauſe I ingenuouſly confeſs that 
* I do not underſtand it, it is that I do underſtand it; for I ſee his 

* prayers heard.” 

At that time the plague deſolated Italy; and the roads through 
its different provinces were ſtrictly guarded, to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of the contagion. Archangel met with frequent embarraſſ- 
ments and interruptions in his journey. This rejoiced him very 
much, as it with-held from him the means of vindicating himſelf 
at Rome. He thought that his prayers were heard; and in order 
to profit by this, he made a vow, ſubject always to the good plea- 
ſure of his ſuperiors, that he would attend on thoſe who were vi- 
fited with the plague, 

The General of the Capuchins ratified this vow, 4 appointed 
their convent at Cremona for his place of reſidence. Together 
with this ratification, Archangel received an inſtrument from Pope 


Urban VIII. bearing, that he was fully acquitted of the charge 
brought 
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brought againſt him; and that permiſſion was granted for his be- 
ing ſent back to Scotland. 

Archangel continued his attendance on the ſick at Cremona, 
until the plague ceaſed. 

His ſuperiors judged it proper that he ſhould remain in Italy, 
He was made guardian of the convent of Mount George, in the 
dioceſe of Fermo. 

At that time M. Rinuccini was Archbiſhop of Fermo: he had 
been appointed to that charge five years before, by Pope Ur- 
ban VIII, 

The Archbiſhop having become acquainted with Archangel *, 
employed him in preaching, and in performing other eccleſiaſti· 
cal offices. 

One day the Archbiſhop found Archangel on his knees, before 
the image of the Virgin, in the chapel of our Lady of Lete, ' His 
face and his eyes ſhone with a light more than human; and he 
ſaid to the Archbiſhop, © I knew well, my Lord, that this Qucen 
* of the Sea had reſerved me for ſome new voyage. The Pope 
has eſtabliſhed a miſſion for Great Britain, and has appointed 
* me to it, together with Father Epiphanes, a Scotſman,” 

The Archbiſhop then communicated a ſecret to Archangel, that 
he himſelf had been inſpired by the Queen of Heaven to be of the 
number of thoſe who ſhould preach the goſpel in Britain, if any 
probability of its converſion appeared; and, at the ſame rime, he 
intreated him to keep ſecret this inſpiration, 

Archangel ſet out on his miſſion ; and juſt before he ſailed with 
a favourable wind from Leghorn, he wrote a letter to the Arch- 
biſhop, which contained, among other things, theſe words:“ I 
** ſee well that J owe this happy beginning of my journey to the 


* This acquaintance commenced after the marriage- of Mary Infanta of Spain, 
and Ferdinand King of Hungary, which happened in the year 1631. P. 205. 
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Marſeilles in a few hours. He went to Paris, preached at the 
Louvre, before the King, the Queen-Regent, and the whole court; 
then proceeded to Calais; and, in company with Father Epi- 
phanes, embarked on board an Engliſh veſſel, commanded by a 
Roman Catholic. They had hardly got out of port, when a fu- 
rious tempeſt aroſe. In order to lighten the ſhip, it was propo- 
ſed to throw ſome of the leaſt uſeful hands overboard. This pro- 
poſal, however, was far from receiving univerſal approbation: ſo 
in this exigency, and to prevent any murmur or ill will, they 
agreed to caſt lots. Here there occurred another queſtion, whe- 
ther the two Capuchins ſhould be exempted from caſting lots. 
Some ſaid, that they ought not; becauſe thoſe fathers, meaning 


to ſacrifice their lives for the ſafety of men, might as well do it at 


preſent as hereafter; and ſince they were the beſt prepared to ſuf- 


fer, it would not be right to exempt them. But others, more ju- 


dicious, conſidered how Scotland, the place of their deſtination, 
might ſuffer, and how much they would have to anſwer for, were 
they to make away with two perſons of merit ſo extraordinary. 
Archangel declared, that he and his companion would not ſub- 
mit to any exemption. So all of them began to draw lots. Fa- 
ther Epiphanes drew firſt, and had a favourable chance. Mean- 
while, the tempeſt increaſed ſo violently, that the plan of light- 
ening the ſhip was laid aſide as uſeleſs. 

The ſhip was driven upon a rock near the Iſle of Wight, While 
Archangel and his companion were confeſſing ſome of the crew, 
and exhorting others, thar part of the ſhip in which they were, 
ſeparated from the other, and came on ſhore. Some race 


were ſaved, but moſt of the crew periſhed. 


It was a lonely place on which they were Fry After they 
had travelled a little way into the country, they met a ſhepherd, 
who told them, that they would find relief in a neighbouring 


village, 
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village, to which the King of England, and the principal Lords 
of his court, were wont to come, for the fake of hunting. Arch- 
angel propoſed to go before the others, and took with him two of 
the paſſengers, Engliſh gentlemen, obſtinately attached to their 
falſe religion. As he walked along, he converted them both. The 
only argument uſed by him which the Archbiſhop has thought 
neceſſary to record, was this, We hold that you cannot be ſaved, 
jou admit that we may; judge then which is the ſafeſt religion.“ 

In conſequence of their converſton, Archangel releaſed them 
from the ſentence of excommunication ; but he delayed to confeſs 
them, until they ſhould all arrive at the neighbouring borough of 
St Calpin. 

The joy of Archangel on being ſaved from ſhipwreck was not 
ſo great as that which he felt on * carried off two ſuch 
noble ſpoils from the devil. 

When they arrived at St Calpin, Archangel, leſt his family 
ſhould be known, laid aſide the name of L2/ley, and aſſumed that 
of Wooder, [Selviano], becauſe the name of his mother was Wood, 
[Selva]. 

Archangel happening to meet a young Scottiſh gentleman at 
the inn, aſked him, whether there were many Roman Catholics 
in Scotland fince the great perſecution, © Formerly,” ſaid the 
young gentleman, © there were very many, and even of the firſt 
families; but the King, by his ſevere edicts, has expelled them 
* all, and confiſcated their eſtates; and at preſent there remains but 
* one family of them, and it is eftabliſhed in the large town of Mo- 


« 


«c 


has lately reftored its eflates, which had been forfeited, together with 


* thoſe of others of the like perſuaſion ; and from gratitude for the 
* ſervices done to him by that family, he tolerates it alone i in the ex- 
* erciſe of the Roman - Catholic religion.” 
This young gentleman proved to be Edward, the youngeſt 
brother of Archangel; and from him Archangel learnt, that the 


* - court 


nymuſk. To it the King, by an inftance of bounty altogether ſingular, 
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court of France had interpoſed its good offices in favour of the 
family of Monymulk, [this was in conſequence of the private ſo- 
licitations of Archangel himſelf]; and that Charles I. had reſtored 
It to the poſſeſſion of its eſtates; but that the moveables, having 
been all fold by public auction, were never recovered. | 

From Edward, Archangel got the ſad accounts of his mother's 
death, The circumſtances of that event were ſomewhat ſingular. 
She had heard that Archangel was about to return to Scotland 
on a ſecond miſhon, and ſhe grew impatieat to learn ſome ac- 
counts of him. She walked every day on the road leading from 


England to Monymuſk and Aberdeen ; and having met with ſome 


merchants on their return from the fair of London, ſhe aſked very 
civilly, -* What news there was at the fair?” They anſwered, 
none, excepting that there had been lately a great tempeſt in the 
German Sea, which ſeparates France from England, on the fide 
where the Thames is; that many ſhips had periſhed ; and parti- 
cularly one in which there were ſome prieſts, 

The old lady immediately concluded that her ſon Archangel was 
drowned; a flow fever ſeized her, and ſhe died nine days after, 

It HINA that Edward had come to the Iſle of Wight in order 
to ſolicit for the continuance of the King's favours, and for leave 
to have a prieſt at Aberdeen, who might comfort the whole fa- 
mily. We may well imagine, that Archangel was now intended 
to be that prieſt, ſhould the King grant the petition. 

Archangel and his companions went to Newport to pay their re- 
ſpecs to the King. As he chanced to be hunting, they amuſed 
themſelves, until his return from the chace, in examining the 
fortifications of Newport. Edward happened to ſay, that it was 
practicable to undermine the great tower, and that that fide of the 
town could not long reſiſt cannon. Theſe words having been 
overheard by the centinels, Edward and the two Capuchins were 
ſeized as ſpies, and conducted to the caſtle, The Governor load- 
ed them with Irons, and threw them into a dungeon, | 


They 


01 


They were conducted to the King on his return. The King re- 
membered that he had ſeen Archangel in the ſuite of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, and ſaid to him and his brother, © I have long 
** known the fidelity of your family, and the ſervice that they 
* have done to the ſtate. I ſhall conſider your intereſt as my own, 
Continue in poſſeſſion of all the immunities that I formerly 
* granted; and, while you remain here, I forbid you to have any 
** abode but this caſtle, which you may uſe as freely as if it were 

* your mother's houſe.” 

While Archangel reſided in the caſtle, he was ſcandalized at 

ſeeing the courtiers kneel before the King. That,” ſaid he to 
his brother, was an honour formerly paid to the Divinity in 
his hallowed temples. We need not wonder at the curſe which 
has fallen on the inhabitants of this miſerable kingdom, It is 
* the juſt puniſhment of their perverung: that reyerence which they 
owe to the Divinity and to the Pope.” 
Edward, who was a very judicious perſon, obſerved that the 
ſentiments of Archangel had no leſs truth than zeal; for indeed 
the Kings of England, when they falſely aſſumed to themſelves 
the quality of Head of the Engliſh Church, alſo exacted the re- 
ſpe due to that character; and ſince they deprived the Church 
of her viſible and true head, it was fit that they ſhould, at the 
ſame time, be deprived of his influences. 

Archangel and his brother, and Father Epiphanes, left che 
court, and went to Aberdeen, Epiphanes departed into the utrer- 
moſt parts of Scotland, where the people are rather rude and 1g- 
norant, than heretical. Archangel carried on the buſineſs of his 
miſſion with great ardour and ſucceſs: in this he was aided by 
his two brothers, who, under his tuition, had acquired ſuch ſkill 
in controverſy, that they could diſpute with the miniſters. 

The King, having heard of the ſucceſsful labours of Archan- 
gel, flew into a paſſion, ordered him and his brothers to be ſent 
for to court; and commanded, that the edits which forbade the 
preaching of the- Catholic faith, ſhould immediately be revived 
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throughout all his dominions. The edits were accordingly. pro- 
claimed, not only in all the public places of London, but 1n all the 
towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Archangel loſt no time in obeying the King's de He 
fet out for England. By the road he occupied himſelf in ark 
ing, and in viſiting the nobility of his perſuaſion. 

We muſt not omit mention of a conference which he had with 
a conſiderable number of gentlemen in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Torphichen, [Torfecan]. On that occaſion, his diſcourſes 
were ſo charming, and fo full of fine and learned arguments, that 
he converted the eldeſt ſon of Baron Clugni, an Engliſhman of 


quality, This youth generouſly abandoned his father's houſe, 


went to Rome, and embraced the Roman-Catholic religion; and 
had he not been cut off by a premature death, it is-probable that 
he would, in all dercn, K have imitated the ane of Arch- 
angel. 

While Archangel was on the Ren of England, he fell ill of 
a fever, occaſioned by his exceſſive fatigues. A Jeſuit, who 
chanced to be in the neighbourhood, performed the laſt * to 


him, and cloſed his eyes. 


There was a mountain not far diſtant, 3 er any man 


durſt approach, by reaſon of a conſtant noiſe of a pack of hounds 


in full cry, accompanied with the hallooing of men, and the ſound 


of horſes gallopping; yet the confidence which the faithful had 
in the merits of Archangel, inſpired them with reſolution enough 


to * the body up to that mountain. There Har depoſited it. 


'T be Archbiſliop of Pg des Lin Dec what ſome ar- 
guments to prove that Archangel ought to be held as a faint. In 


particular, he obſerves, that if there be ſaints whom the voice 


of the people alone, commonly called the voice of Heaven, has 


beatified, no one better deſerves that honour than George Leſley 
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Of the LIFE of 


DUNCAN LIDDEL, M.D. 


R DuNncaN LIDD ETL, ſon of John Liddel a reſpectable citizen of 

Aberdeen, was born there in the year 156: *. He received the firſt 

part of his education in languages and philoſophy at the ſchools and 
univerſity of Aberdeen. 


1579. About the age of eighteen, Liddel having a great deſire to viſit 
foreign countries, went from Scotland to Dantzic, and from thence 
through Poland to Frankfort on the Oder, where John Craig, afterwards 
firſt phyſician to James the VIth King of Scots, then taught logic and ma- 
thematics *, Here Liddel, doubtful what courſe to purſue, and deſpairing 
of his future fortune, was kindly received by his countryman Craig, who 
afforded him his advice and aſſiſtance in the proſecution of his ſtudies : an 
obligation which Liddel gratefully acknowleges in a dedication to him of 
the firſt volume of his medical diſputations . He was thus enabled to 
continue at the univerſity of Francfort for three years, where he applied 
himſelf very diligently to mathematics and philoſophy, under Craig and 
the other profeſſors, and alſo entered upon the ſtudy of phyſic . 


1582. At this time, Dr. Craig being about to return to Scotland, ſent 


his young countryman to proſecute his ſtudies at Wratiſlaw or Breſlaw 
in Sileſia, recommending him to the care of that celebrated ſtateſman 
A Andreas 
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Andreas Dudithius f. During his reſidence in this univerſity, Liddel is ſaid 
to have made uncommon progreſs in his favourite ſtudy of mathematics, 
under the direction of a very eminent profeſſor, Paulus Witichius 5 


1584. Mr. Liddel having ſtudied here for more than a year, returned 
to Frankfort, and again applied himſelf to phyſic. He alſo began at the 
ſame time to receive pupils, whom he inſtructed in various branches of 
mathematics and philoſophy ?. 


15879, He now remained at Frankfort for about three years, when a 
contagious diſtemper having broke out there, and diſperſed the ſtudents, 
he retired to the univerlity of Roſtock, where, lays Caſelius, his company 
was moſt acceptable to all, but eſpecially to Brucæus t, and myſelf, as 
well on account of the various learning which the young man poſſeſſed, 
as his modeſty and unwearied aſſiduity in ſtudying and teaching *. Here 
he renewed his ſtudies rather as a companion than a pupil of Brucæus, 
who though an excellent mathematician, did not ſeruple to confeſs that 
he was inſtructed by Mr. Liddel in the more perfect knowlege of the 


Copernican ſyſtem, and other aſtronomical queſtions . For Caſelius like- 


wiſe obſerves, that as far as he knows, Mr. Liddel was the jirt perſon 
in Germany, who explained the mations of the heavenly bodies, aa to the three 
different hypatheſes of Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Tycho Brabe ** 


It was probably during Mr. Liddel's reſidence at Roſtock, that he firſt 


became acquainted with the Daniſh aſtronomer, who had formerly ſtudi- 
ed in this univerſity, and afterwards maintained a frequent correſpondence 
with Bruczus **. For that Liddel was well known to this illuſtrious 


; | ' perſon, 


+ As ſome readers may be ignorant «vho Dudithius was, it may not be improper to mention, that 
he was a biſhop of the Romiſh church, and ambaſſador from the emperor to the council of Trent: 
that he afterwards embraced-the proteſtant religions and at length Pacer one of the ſect of Soci» 
nus. He died 1 in 152: Og. z 41 | 


1 A 8 might naturally enough imagine that Bruceus was Bruce lativized, and 88 
claim an intereſt in this profeſſor as his countryman. He was however a native of Aloſt in Flan- 


ders, and is celebrated by his contemporaries as an eminent phyſician and philoſopher. Having 


tft read lectures at Paris and bs he finally ſettled at | Roſtock, e he died 1 593 
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perſon, and paid him ſeveral viſi's in the courſe of his journeys to Scot- 
land, appears from various authorities to be unqueſtionable *? 


In this univerſity, Mr. Liddel had conferred on him the degree of maſ- 
ter of philofophy, which probably is the ſame with what is now called 
maſter of arts. 


1590. About this time, having greatly improved himſelf at Roſtock in 
the ſtudies of medicine and mathematics, he returned once more to Frank- 
fort, at the requeſt of two Livonian young men of quality, who were 
probably his pupils T.. But having there heard of the increaſing repu- 
tation of the Academia Julia eſtabliſhed at Helmſtadt in 1576 **, by Hen- 
ry Julius Duke of Brunſwick, Mr. Liddel and his companions ſoon re- 
moved thither. His friend Caſelius alſo, after having taught philoſo- 
phy for twenty five-years at Roſtock, was now ſettled there, having been 
invited by duke Julius to the ſame chair in his new univerſity. This was 
an additional motive for Mr. Liddel's journey to Helmſtadt, where he no 
ſooner arrived, than he waited upon Caſelius, with whom from that time 
he became very intimate, having lodged in his houſe for ſeveral years “. 


1591, Soon after his arrival, the firſt or lower profeſſorſhip of ma- 
thematics becoming vacant, by the removal of Parcovius to the faculty 
of medicine d, Mr Liddel had the good fortune tio be appointed to it, 
chiefly by the recommendation of Caſelius, and Henry Grunefeldt an 


eminent lawyer 
1594. Having taught with much reputation in this lower depart- 
ment, (upon the death of Erhardus Hoffman] Mr Liddel now ſucceeded 


to the ſecond and more dignified mathematical chair, which according to 
the teſtimony of many of his colleagues and contemporaries, he occupi- 


ed 


+ It is probably to theſe young Livonians that Liddel dedicates his The/is, upon obtaining the 

degree of M. D. at Helmſtadt in 1 596. He calls them John & Magnus a Nolden, brothers, 

knights of Livonia, the elder engaged in civil purſuits at home, the younger then fighting in the 
imperial army againſt the Turks. 


6 In this univerſity there are four faculties, law, divinity, phyſic, and philoſophy. The pro- 
feſſors, when admitted into any of theſe faculties, are termed ordinarii, before ſuch admiſſion 
exiraordinarii, and they who belonging to a particular faculty, give public lectures, publics 
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ed for nine years, with much credit to himſelf and to the Julian academy, 


During this period, he gave repeated courſes of lectures on geome- 


try, aſtronomy, and univerſal geography; inſtructing his pupils in the 
whole circle of mathematical ſcience, and particularly in the new theories 
of the planetary ſyſtem, which untill his time were very S un- 
derſtood or taught in that country . T 


I 596, He obtained the degree of M. D. was admitted a member of that 
faculty, and began publicly to teach phyſic. Nor was he leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed in this new profeſſion than he had been in the former. Caſelius 
obſerves, © ut cum ſe nemini collegarum preferret, nemini tamen in hac dignitate 


fe inferiorem geferit” 2. It is farther ſaid of him, that by his teaching and 


writings, he was the chief ſupport of the medical ſchool at Helmſtadt, 
was employed as firſt phyſician at the court of Brunſwick, and had much 
practice among the principal families of that country **, 


1599: He was choſen dean of the faculty of vhilofophy, and whil he 
held this honourable office, he is ſaid to have conferred the degrees 
of maſter of arts and doctor of philoſophy, upon twenty pupils, ſome of 
whom became afterwards very eminent ; particularly Jo. Nendorfius of 
Goſlar, and Henn. Arniſæus, and n both celebrated profeſſors 


of medicine 11 


1603. Altho' Dr Liddel had been ed; into the faculty of phyſic 
in 1596, and had from that time publicly taught in this faculty, yet he con- 
tinued to give lectures in mathematics until the preſent year, when he 
reſigned that chair, and was ſucceeded by Henr. Schaperus ”, 4 


1604. Having been ſeveral times elected dean of the faculties both 
of philoſophy and phyſic, he had the honour this, year of being choſen 
pro- rector of the univerſity **. | 


160%. But neither academical honours, nor the profits of an extenſive 
practice abroad could make Dr. Liddel forget his native country. Hav- 
| ing 

+ His title then was, as appears from his public nnn, D. Liddelius Scotur 8 


Profeſſor primarius , — or“ ſuperiorum mathematum Prager 9, which be afterwards added 
% M. D. E Medicina aller Feli. 0 ige | 
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ing already made ſeveral journeys to Britain during his reſidence at 
Helmftadt, he now determined to retire thither for the remainder of his 
life **. Accordingly in the beginning of this year, he took a final leave 
of the Academia Julia, and after travelling for ſome time thro' Germany 
and Italy, he at length ſettled in Scotland ÞF **. 


Several reaſons may have induced him to retire thus early from public 
life. Caſelius aſcribes it in part to the ſollicitations of his friend Dr John 
Craig, but chiefly to the unſettled ſtate of the univerſity; for ſuch were 
the troubles in Germany during the former year, that many ſtudents un- 
willingly left it, and among others a nephew of Craig's, under the tuition 
of Liddel, who on that occaſion was ſent by him to Padua *. Caſelius 

ſays farther, that Dr. Liddel went away without the permiſſion of the 
Duke of Brunſwick, and that had he been informed of his intention, he 
would not probably have allowed ſuch a valuable member of his favou- 
rite academy to have left it *. 


1612, Where Dr. Liddel reſided, or how he was employed during 
theſe few years after his return from Germany, no information can 
now be obtained, only that he was occaſionally at Edinburgh, and pro- 
bably lived chiefly at Aberdeen, among his relations. On the 12th of 
July in this year he was at Edinburgh, where he ſubſcribed his firſt deed 
of ſettlement of that date, by which he beſtows certain lands purchaſed 
by him near Aberdeen, upon the univerſity there, in all time coming, for 
the education and ſupport of ſix poor ſcholars. Among a variety of 
regulations and injunctions for the management of this charity, he ap- 
points the magiſtrates of Aberdeen his truſtees, and ſolemnly denounces 
the curſe of God againſt any perſon who ſhall abuſe or miſapply it. 


1613, Upon the ninth of December in this year, he executed at Aber- 
deen another deed of ſettlement, by which he confirms his former do- 
nation, and farther bequeaths to the Mariſchal College, for the endow- 


B ment 
+ In the dedication of his Ars Medica to king James, he himſelf ſays, „“ me guogue in patriam 


redeuntem POST EXACTOS ANNOS FERE OCTO ET VIGINTI in exterorum regionum academiig-=-pri= 
mum in aliis Germanie, poftremo in Academia Julia, Auxis NUNC DECEM ET BETTEN. * 
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ment of a profeſſorſhip of mathematics, the ſum of 6000 merks, which 
having been afterwards judiciouſly laid out, by the magiſtrates his truſtees, 
in the purchaſe of lands in the neighbourhood, now produces a very con- 
ſiderable ſalary to that profeſſor. He alſo bequeaths his whole collection 
of books and mathematical inſtruments to the ſame college, directing a 
ſmall ſum to be expended annually in adding to the collection, and ano- 
ther to be diſtributed among the poor *. 


This appears to have been the lat act of Dr Liddel's life, and was 
probably executed by him while on his death- bed, for he therein recom- 


mends that the deed ſhould be more formally extended, © zhir preſents 
being made upon a ſuddenty,” and he died eight days after, December the 
17th, in the fifty ſecond year of his age. His body was buried in the 
weſt church of Aberdeen, formerly called St. Nicholas' or the old church, 
where the magiſtrates placed in memory of him a large tablet of braſs, | 
upon which is engraved a figure of the deceaſed in his profeſſor's gown 
and cap, ſurrounded by books and inſtruments, and accompanied with a 
ſuitable inſcription f. They alſo erected a pillar upon the lands left by 
him to the College, * a modeſt inſcription dictated by himſelf in 


his firſt ſettlement. * 
Dr 


t It appears from the records of the town of Aberdeen, anno 1622, that this plate was execut- 
ed at Antwerp, and that the expence of engraving, bringing over, and placing it in the Church, 
amounted to C. 933. 6. 8. Scots. From this plate the Head of the Doctor hereto prefixed is exe- 


cuted. 


1 Sub ſpe beate ręſurrectionit, hic quieſcit D. Duncanus Liddelus Doctor Medicus, Jo. Liddeli Civit 
Aberdon. Filius. Obiit 17m. Decembr. anno MDCXTITT. Ætatit ſue LII——Zterne memorie D. 
Duncani Liddeli Doc. Medici, quem virtus naſcentem excepit, recondita in Medicine et omnibus Philoſa-. 
pbiæ ac Matheſeos partibus, peritia natum excoluit, Liberalitas ſupra equales extulit, cui annuum flipendium 
debet publicus Matheſees in Academia Abredonegſi Profeſſor, vitumgne gjuſdem Academic ſex Alumni. 
Fama poſihuma meritorum perpetua teſtts. 
A. H. D. d. . 


Anno a Chriſto nato MDCXIV. authoritate Regis Ordinumgue Regni, hanc Villam agroſque de 
Pitmedden ſex alumnis Literarum Studigis in academia Abredonenfi, dicavit, eau Duncanus 


Lal Moons Docter. 
Sic lux vgſtra luceat. . 
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Dr Liddel, having never been married, left the remainder of his for- 
tune to his brother John Liddel, and a diſter, both of whom had child- 
ren, ** and ſome of whole deſcendents are ſtill alive in Aberdeen. One 
ſon of his brother John is well known to have ſucceeded Dr William 
Johnſton, in the mathematical chair endowed by his uncle ; but the 


young man having acted imprudently, was according to the author here 
referred to, molt unjuſtly deprived of his office“. 


Of the writings of Dr Liddel, the following, whereof the greater part 
is ſtill preſerved in the Library of Mariſchal College, Aberdeen, to which 
he bequeathed his Books and MSS. are all that can be diſcovered. 


1. Dijſputatianum Medicinalium Duncani Liddelii Scoti, Phil. & Med. Doc- 
toris, et Profeſſoris Publici in Academia JULIA. Helmæſtadii 1605. 


This work conſiſts of four volumes in 4to. of Theſes maintained by him- 
ſelf and his pupils at Helmſtadt from 1592 to 1606; among others is that 
written by him upon receiving the degree of M. D. The ſubject is“ de 
Melancholia,” and it is dedicated, in teſtimony of his eſteem and gratitude, 
to the two brothers @ Nolden formerly mentioned. To the firſt volume is 
prefixed an affectionate dedication to his old friend and firſt patron Dr. 


Craig, in which he thankfully acknowledges his obligations to him, and 


begs his acceptance of the firſt fruits of his medical ſtudies. Annexed to 
theſe Theſes are allo, in the faſhion of the times, a number of poems in 
praiſe of Dr Liddel and his works, by his colleagues and pupils, of which 
theſe few verſes will afford a ſufficient ſpecimen. * In theſe Diſputations 
appear to be contained the firſt ſketches of all his medica] writings, which 
having afterwards correQted and enlarged, he publiſhed ſeparately under 
a different form. They are full of MS, notes written by his own hand. 
Another edition of theſe Di/putations appears to have been publiſhed after 


the 
* « Te Bruceus amabat, coluit Dudithius, Braha 


Demiratur acumen genit Scotigene inclytus. 


Te vero Duncane, æternum JULI amabit, 
4 Hiernaſgs tibi decernit præmia laudet. 


31 Records of 
M. College, 


32 Trat by 
Sir T7. Uru- 
hart Edinbr, 
1774. Pp. 126 


33 Mangeti 
Biblioth. 


Script. Med. tri Julia quondam incluſit D. Liddelius Scotus, Oc. Helmaſtadii 1720.“ 410. 15. 


Geneve 1731. 
voce Liddelius. 


19 50 


the author's death, and is quoted by” Mangetus under the following title. 
% Univerſa Medicine Compendium, quod nervgſis aliquot Diſputationibus in illu- 


2. Ars Medica, ſuccincte et perſpicue explicata, auctore Duncano Liddelio 
Scoto, Hamburgi 1607. 8v0, 


This work is dedicated to King James the VIth, and was perhaps pub- 
liſhed under the author's own inſpection, upon leaving Helmſtadt in 
this very year. It conſiſts of five books, | 
Lib. 1. Introductio in totam Medicinam, Cap. 4. 


2. De Phyſiologia, Cap. 15. 
3. De Pathologia, Cap. 14. 
4. De Signorum Dodrina, Cap. 10. 
S - De Therapeutica, Cap. 24. 


Another edition of this work was publiſhed at Lyons 1624 in 4to. by Lu- 
dovicus Serranus phyfician there, who in a ſhort preface, finds much fault 


with the incorrectneſs, inelegance, and what he calls a rasa of that of 
Hamburgh, and boaſts of having greatly improved it. Upon comparing 
it however with the former, and even a later Hamburgh edition, there 
appears no other improvement, than his having reduced the work from 


five books into four, by throwing the two firſt into one, under the 


general title of Phy/iologia T. A third edition of the Ars Medica was 
publiſhed at Hamburgh 1628, 12mo, by Frobenius a bookſeller there, 
with a dedication to Dr Patrick Dun, principal of the Mariſchal College 
of Aberdeen, to whom he acknowledges great obligations, for having fur- 
niſhed him with a copy enlarged and corrected in the author's own hand 
writing, To this edition is alſo prefixed the letter from Caſelius to Dr. 
John Craig ſo often quoted, and which is dated at Helmſtadt in May 
1607. Frobenins makes no mention of the edition of Serranus. 


Jo 


+ Serranus ſhews a great veneration for his author, and miſtaking his chriſtian for his ſirname, 
calls him Dunc ax us in arte medica vere CAnus, et Medicorum noftri Sæculi Decanus”. He 
alſopays him his tribute of poetical praiſe. 

« Gente Caledonius Duncanus, et arte Pelaſgus 
«& Divini Hippocratis myſteria clauſa recludit, 0 


OS 


3. De Febribus Libri tres, Authore Duncano Liddelio Scoto, Hamburgi 1610, 
120. 8 6 


Dr. Liddel dedicates this treatiſe to Henry Frederic, prince of Scotland 
and Wales, fon of King James the VIth, and ſubſcribes D. L. Aberdonen/is 


M. D. It is alſo hs by Serranus along with the Ars Medica, Lug= 
duni 1624, 4to. 


4+ Duncan Liddelii Tractatus de Dente Aurco, Oc. Hamburgi, ex Biblicth. 
Frobeniana 1628, 12mo. 


As the ſubject of this treatiſe is perhaps not generally known, and is 
ſomewhat curious, the following ſhort account of it may not be unac- 
ceptable. Jacobus Horſtius, doctor and profeſſor of medicine in the Acade- 
mia Julia, at the ſame time with our author, publiſhed a truly ridiculous 
performance, and dedicated it to the emperor Rudolphus the ſecond; !“ 
in which from ocular inſpection, and by many learned arguments, he 
endeavours to vindicate the truth of a popular ſtory then current, of a 
poor boy of Sileſia, who at ſeven years of age having loſt ſome of his teeth, 
his parents were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of a new one of pure gold. 
Horſtius ſeriouſly looks upon this wonderful tooth as a prodigy ſent from 
heaven to encourage the Germans, then at war with the Turks: from it 
foretells the future victories of the Chriſtians, with the final deſtruction 
of the Turkiſh Empire and Mahometan faith, and a return of the golden 
age in 1600, preparatory to the end of the world. This wretched per- 
formance Dr. Liddel takes the trouble to refute, as he ſays, for the ho- 
nour of the Academia Julia, and becauſe the reveries of his colleague were 
obtaining too much credit in that ignorant age. He appears however 
aſhamed to treat the ſubject ſeriouſly, but employs the powers of irony 
and ridicule againſt his unfortunate opponent with much ſucceſs. He 
ſays, he ſhould as ſoon believe that the whole body of the boy was made 
of gold as one of his teeth, talks of idle dreams and old women's tales, 
and hints that the brain of a certain perſon, whom for the ſake of 
* his 
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his reputation, he is unwilling to name, would require a little hellebore. 7 


There is alſo another work publiſhed concerning this ſingular contro- 
verly, by Ingolſtaterus a phyſician of Nuremberg e, who likewiſe com- 
bats the opinion of Horſtius, proving the golden tooth to be monſttous 
and unnatural, and ſuggeſting that it was moſt probably the work of the 
devil. But the impoſture, as might be imagined, was ſoon after diſco- 
vered to be a thin plate of gold, {kilfully drawn over a natural tooth by an 


artiſt of that country, with a view to excite the public admiration and 
charity.“ 


5. Artis conſervandi Sanitatem, Libri duo, a C. D. Doctore Liddelio defunc- 
to delineati, opera & ſtudio D. Patricii Dunæi M. D. Sc. Aberdoniæ 1651, 
12 mo. 


In the preface to this work, Dr Dun, who had ſtudied Phyſic at Helm 
ſtadt under Dr Liddel, ſays, that having found the MS. among his pa- 
pers, he thought it a duty he owed to the public and his old maſter, to 
complete and publiſh it, or in his own words, * ad colophonem perducere, 
in apricum proferre.”” | 2911 


Of the merit of theſe medical works of Dr. Liddel, the author of this 
ſketch does not conſider himſelf as a proper judge, nor is it now perhaps 
neceſſary that it ſhould be eſtimated with much preciſion, They appear 
however to contain the moſt faſhionable opinions and practice in the me- 
dical art, of the age in which he lived; nor is chere almoſt any diſeaſe or 


medical | 


+ He concludes thus, Hec ſunt precipua z Libelli de aureo dente fundamenta : cetera enim 
attingere nunc minime decrevi : ſed ut dignitati hujus academie conſulatur, ſeriis illis noftris ifla ludicra 
ſolum miſcere ; ac ſimul ab hujuſmadi ſcriptoribus obnixe petere, ut defe nant ſua omnia Pro Oraculis Inpe- 
ratori, fummiſq; ; principibus obirudere.”” ew | 

1 In Haller's Bibliotheca, after Dr. Liddels other writings, is ee aer oY following, but 
being anonymous, cannot certainly be aſcribed to this author. © Univerſe Medicine Synopfes in 
tabulis quatuor methodice colleta. Item libri ſex Galeni de morborum & ſymptomatum differentiis & 


caufis, Ic. Viceie 1595 fol. 


% 


u } 


medical ſubject then known, of which he has not treated in one or othet 
of his writings. His frequent quotations from Hippocrates, Galen and 
Ariſtotle, point out the ſchool in which he had been educated, while thoſe 
from the Greek and Latin Claſſics, ſhow that their works were alſo fa- 
miliar to him. But the chief teſtimony in favour of his writings is, 
that beſides receiving the diſtinguiſhed approbation of his colleagues and 
contemporaries, they are alſo mentioned with reſpe& by ſucceeding au- 
thors. | Of his language it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that the Latin is 
at leaſt as pure as is generally found among medical writers, and that his 
ſtyle is plain and perſpicuous, and ſometimes even elegant. 


Whether he publiſhed any other works than thoſe here enumerated, is 
ſomewhat uncertain. Among his academical Diſputations are two or three 
ſhort The/es upon ſubjects of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy ; bur nothing has 
been found written by him on his favourite ſcience of mathematics. That 
he was well acquainted with Tycho Brahe, and paid him ſeveral viſits, 
has been already obſerved, yet no traces are now to be found. of their 
having correſponded together, or of any diſpute between them upon aſ- 
tronomical ſubjects.— There is indeed one author, of whoſe writings the 
character and authenticity are perhaps ſomewhat doubtful, who is very 
deciſive on this ſubject **, *© Theſe mathematical blades, ſays he, put me 
in mind of that Doctor Liddel, who for his profoundneſs in thoſe ſciences 
of ſenſible immaterial objects, was every where much renowned, eſpecially 
at Francfort de Main, Francfort on the Oder, and Heidelberg, where he 
was almoſt as well known as the monſtrous Bacchanalian tun that ſtood 
there in his time, He was an eminent profeſſor of mathematics, a diſ- 

ciple 
1 Among others are the following. T homaſinus de Scriptoribus & Literatis claris Herm. Con- 
ringii Introdudio in ariem medicam, Hale 1726—paſſim. In Cap. 5. 10. he ſays, Nec fraudandus 
« ſua laude Duncanus Liddelius, Julie nſiræ decus, doarina pathologica ut compendioſe ita ſatis exquiſite 
« expoſita”*— Alb. Halleri B ibliotheca Med. Prac. 4to. Berne 1777 vol. 2.— Schola Hippocratica, pp. 
316, 317. After a full and tolerably accurate enumeration of Dr Liddel's writings, he ſays ofthe Ars 
Medica, * Plenum opus, quo preter phyſiologiam, pathologia, therapeutica, morbi a capite ad calcem tradun- 
« tur, deniq; medicamentorum facultates & compoſitio, vialuſq; ratio. Ex veteribus ceterum colledanea 
« tradi- Of the Treatiſe de Febribus, he obſerves, “ plenum & fuſum opus ad veterum ſaporem”' — 


And of that De dente aureo—-** F-audem fuiſſe, quam vir nobilis percuſſo juvene detexerit. Somnia Fa- 
cobi Horſtii, et portentum excidium imperii Turcici refutat.” 
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ciple of the moſt exeellent aſtronomer Tycho Brahe, and condiſciple of 
that worthy Longomontanus: yet in imitation of Ariſtotle (whoſe doc- 
trine with great proficiency he had imbued) eſteemed more of truth than 
of either Socrates or Plato, when the new ſtar began to appear in the con- 
ſtellation of Caſſiopæia, there was concerning it ſuch an interſhocking of 
opinions betwixt Tycho Brahe and Doctor Liddel, evulged in print to the 
open view of the world, that the underſtanding reader could not but have 
commended both for all, and yet (in giving each his due) praiſed Tycho 
Brahe moſt for Aſtronomy, and Liddel for his knowledge above him in 
all the other parts of philoſophy.” Upon what authority this laſt cir- 
cumſtance is founded, cannot be diſcovered, for there is no mention of 
it in either of the very full accounts of the life and writings of Tycho 
Brahe, by Gaſſendi and Montucla, nor in a large volume written by Tycho 
himſelf concerning this new Star ; altho' he there animadverts at great 
length upon the opinzons of many other aſtronomers, who had alſo treat- 
ed of it—Nor could any ſuch controverſy have poſſibly happened at the 
time mentioned by Sir Thomas Urquhart, for the new ſtar there ſpoken 


of was obſerved by Tycho Brahe in 1572, and the account of it publiſhed 


by him in 1573*?, when Dr, Liddel was only twelve years of age. There 
is indeed in the volume of aſtronomical epiſtles of Tycho Brahe, ** a long 
letter from him to his friend Rothmannus, chiefly filled with ſevere re- 
flections upon the publications of a certain Scotſman againſt his account 
of the Comet of 1577,-not of the new ſtar in Caſſiopæia; but it appears 
from Gaſſendi that this Scortiſh writer was Dr Craig formerly mentioned, 
and not Dr. Liddel **, * 1 

parts > From 


* We find from this epiſtle that the perſon who had the courage to oppoſe the Daniſh Aſtrono- 
mer reſided in Scotland, and that the title of his laſt and principal work was—Capnuranie reſtinfio, 
ſeu Cometarum in Ethera fublimationis refutatio—Of this work and its author Tycho ſays—“ Is vers 
qui pre ceteris noflrum in re Cometica fludium elevare et oppugnare atteniavit, Scotus quidem natione fuit, 
"Medicine Galenice Doctor, & Ariſtoteleæ Philoſophie ſupra modum addifus, quem hic nominare nolb, 
eJus honori parcens. Vulli quidem is genere nobilis haberi, uti de ſeipſo nonullibi infinuat, Sc.. . Nec tam 
Scotice quam Scoptice agit . . . . Cum multis enim e & cotia oriundis, tam dofirina quam genere claris mihi 
res fuit, in quibus eximium candorem pari humanitate confund um animaduerti guibu. etiam ingenii et judicii 
acumen fin gulare non defuit. At, qui tam ingrato et averſo animo, tamg ; petulanti lingua, me meag z 
enceſſeret, ha8enus fenſi neminem”, Lib, 1. Epiſt. Aſtronom. p. 296. 


(38: } 


From the above view of the life and writings of Dr, Liddel, fome 


zudgement may be formed of his general character and merits. It has 
been ſhewn that he was well received and patronized by the moſt eminent 
ſcholars in every univerſity where he ſtudied; and that in a foreign 
country, without fortune or the connections of family, he arrived at the 
higheſt honours of his profeſſion, and was diſtinguiſhed as one of the firſt 
phyſicians and philoſophers of his time. He appears to have always enter- 
tained a moſt grateful ſenſe of the favours conferred on him in his youth, 


and to have been warmly attached to his native country and his friends“. 28 


That he was alſo highly eſteemed and beloved by them, is evident from vn. 


the Carmina Encomiaſtica addreſſed to him in Latin and in Greek, by ma- 
ny of his colleagues in the Academia Julia and others thoꝰ it muſt be 


acknowledged that there is none to be found from the learned Profeſſor 
Hor ſtiur. Þ 


Caſelius obſerves, that as Dr. Liddel lived in his houſe for ſeveral years, 


he had an opportunity of being perfectly acquainted with him, that he 


was of a modeſt and agreeable diſpoſition, and entirely free from envy, 
altho' by no means inſenſible of his own merit. The ſame writer like- 
wiſe informs us, that he never ſhewed any inclination to matrimony 
(a ſubject on which he was ſometimes rallied by his companions) & 
and this circumſtance, while it facilitated his departure from Ger- 

many, no doubt enabled him alſo to make the better proviſion for his 
future ſupport in his own country. The exact a unt of his fortune 
| | D cannot 


+ Among others are found the following Jo. Caſelius P. P.—Albertus Clampius J. U. D. 

Theod. Adamius 7. U. D.— Henr. Meibomius Pocta Ceſarius Acad. Julie Poet. & Hiſt. P. 

Joannes Potinius Verdenſis— M. Adamus Luchtenius— Cornelius Martinus Antuerpius in Acad. Julia 
Logices Profeſſor — Salomon Frencelius in inclyta Julia i%a» Profeſſor. 


t In a Poem addreſſed to him by his colleague T. Adamius, are the following yerſes— 
Quando tibi tede urentur, Duncane, jugales ; ; 


Niue brevi, votis annuat almus Hymen ) 
Carmina et ipſe canam ad grandem compoſia cothurnum, 
Accerſam et cundos in tua cepta DEOS. 


ad Jo. Craigie 


( 14 ) 
— ; 
cannot now be aſcertained; it muſt however, been very conſiderable for 


thoſe times, ſince, beſides his liberal donations to Mariſchal College, 
which he mentions in his will as only “ @ part of bis worldly ſubſtance,” 
he probably beſtowed no ſmall portion of it upon his ſurviving brother 
and ſiſter. But whatever fortune he may have acquired in the exerciſe 
of an honourable profeſſion, the benevolent purpoſes to which he appli- 
ed it, will long ſecure to him the grateful remembrance of his native city, 
while his writings and reputation as one of the firſt ſcholars of his age, 
certainly entitle him to a diſtinguiſhed place in our Scottiſh Biography. 


FAMA POSTHUMA MERITORUM PERPETUA TESTIS» 


